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HERE has been little news from the Far East. It seems 
certain that Kuropatkin intends to defend Mukden, and 
that Marshal Oyama has decided with his fresh reinforcements 
to endeavour once more to envelop the Russian army; but as 
to the methods adopted all is indistinct. The accounts which 
look most trustworthy indicate that Kuropatkin thinks it 
possible to hold his position, but has arranged everything 
for a retreat to Tie-ling in case of defeat. At all events, 
Tie-ling, in itself a strong position, is being strengthened 
with every kind of impromptu fortification, including lines 
of hidden mines in its front. On the other hand, the road 
from Mukden to Tie-ling is being threatened on either side by 
heavy corps d’armée, the most formidable being commanded by 
Kuroki, who is alleged to be mortified by his failure to arrest 
the retreat from Liao-yang. A tremendous battle is expected, 
and, of course, there are rumours that it has already begun; 
but it is more probable that there will be a delay of some 
days, caused by the necessity of bringing munitions from the 
coast, and by the one weakness in the Japanese generals,— 
their anxiety that preparations should be absolutely complete. 
That anxiety shows the excellence of their organisation, but it 
makes them a little slow. 


All manner of rumours arrive from Port Arthur, which is 
again to fall “ within ten days”; but the only thing certain 
is that the protracted contest is exasperating both parties to 
madness. No quarter is given, and apparently no truces are 
allowed for the burial of the dead, who literally poison the 
air. Prince Radziwill, a young Polish officer who has entered 
and left the fortress with despatches, tells horrible stories of 
the savageness of the temper displayed, one in particular 
being that six hundred Japanese who exhibited a white flag 
were swept away by a furious fire from both sides. The 
Russians did not want prisoners, and the Japanese were 
indignant at witnessing a surrender. The incident probably 
occurred, but on a smaller scale. Both sides, however, have 
their teeth locked. There seems as yet no chance of relief 
from any quarter, the fleet which is to rescue General Stéssel 
“in October” having not yet left the Baltic. 


According to an Exchange telegram from St. Petersburg 
published in Friday’s papers, it was decided at an extra- 
ordinary meeting of a Commission appointed by the 
Russian Government that coal, cotton, and iron materials 
should be declared to be contraband. If this news is correct, 
the question again assumes a very serious aspect, for our 
Government have most emphatically declared their inability 
to admit this view of the subject. Hitherto it has been the 
practically universally accepted opinion of international 
lawyers that such things as coal, cotton, and iron are not 
unconditionally contraband,—i.e., can only be held to be 





the situation, and we still trust that the Russian Government, 
even if they continue to assert their novel principle in words, 
will refuse to put it into practice. If, however, they should 
unhappily insist on acting on it, it is useless to.disguise the 
gravity of the situation which must arise. 


The Times published last Saturday the text of the British 
Treaty with Tibet, which had been forwarded to Pekin, and 
was there shown to its correspondent. There are ten clauses 
of which the first provides for a delimitation of the boundary 
between Tibet and Sikkim; the second establishes markets at 
Gyangtse and other places; the third, fourth, and fifth 
facilitate intercourse with those markets; the sixth agrees 
to an indemnity of £500,000, payable in three annual instal- 
ments; the seventh permits the British to occupy the 
valley of Chumbi, through which we marched to Lhasa, until 
the indemnity is paid; the eighth provides for the dis- 
mantling of all forts between the British frontier and 
Gyangtse; and the ninth transfers to Great Britain the 
control of the foreign relations of Tibet. We have given the 
text of this most important clause elsewhere, and need only 
say here that it would in Europe be considered to constitute 
a protectorate. Every loophole for foreign interference is 
closed, all “concessions” are forbidden without previous 
British consent, and no land, especially no land with 
minerals in it, can be sold to any foreign Power. It is no 
cause for wonder that foreigners, reading the Treaty, and 
expecting every clause in it to be stretched to the utmost, 
declare that it is almost equivalent to annexation. It is not 
so, however, for nothing in its provisions limits the authority 
of China as the suzerain Power, which has never been defined. 


Clearly that power is very great, if not, indeed, trans- 
cendent, for on September 15th a decree issued by order of 
the Chinese Emperor deposes the Dalai Lama, and orders 
that his spiritual dignities shall be transferred to the Teshu 
Lama, who resides at Shigatse, and who will not necessarily 


come to Lhasa, where power will be vested in four Councillors, ; 


three of whom are chiefs of great monasteries. The new 
Grand Lama has always been regarded as slightly higher 
in the spiritual hierarchy than the Dalai Lama, but he has 
exercised no ruling authority, and will now cecupy, we take 
it, a position akin to that of the Pope; while the Councillors 
and the Chinese Amban divide secular power between them. 
We fancy the Chinese will have most of it, and that the 
appellate authority within the limits of the British Treaty 
will be the Chinese Viceroy of Szechuan, who can in the last 
resort send an army into Tibet. We see no evidence of any 
intention to move the capital, or in any other way to arrange 
for escaping British influence after the expedition has 
departed. It seems nearly certain that the Chinese, who 
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are shrewd calculators, will ratify the Treaty, and, according 
to the latest accounts, even Russia has thrown up the sponge. 
She can raise objections after her authority has been restored 
—if it ever is restored—in Central Asia, and pending that event 
to object would be only waste of energy. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times calls attention to a 
remarkable consequence of the war in the Far East. The 
horrors and sufferings attendant on that war have struck 
the imagination of the French, and deepened the growing 
unpopularity of war in society of all grades, which is already 
matter of serious concern to the military chiefs. The people 
abhor the idea of being dragged into a campaign,—a feeling 
which, if it continues, will affect all the politics of the world. 
France, in fact, will cease to be the State suspected by 
statesmen of an intention to disturb order. Many circum- 
stances tend to confirm this judgment, but we have still to 
discover whether the change is permanent or is only a passing 
mood. It isa little difficult to believe that the vivid history 
of France has ended; but it is certain that the great and 
growing Socialist party cares little about the Fleet, and 
wishes to convert the Army into a purely defensive force, 
organised on the Swiss plan. Only, will not the rise of a great 
leader, the appearance of some object of ambition, or the 
reception of some insult instantly remove all that appre- 
ciation of peace ? 


The recently born heir to the throne of Italy is to be 
named Humbert, and is to be styled Prince of Piedmont, 
to the indignation of many extremists, who hoped that 
he would have been styled Prince of Rome as a defiance 
to the Pope, and rather to the disappointment of the 
Neapolitans, who would have liked the King’s early 
title of Prince of Naples to be the regular designation 
of the heir to the throne. The event has been a cause of 
satisfaction to the Italians, who have for a fortnight been 
greatly worried by riots in almost all the cities, caused by 
strikers, who stopped the distribution of gas, interfered with 
the railways, and in one or two important places prevented 
the manufacture of bread. The movement was not organised 
to secure shorter hours or more wages, but was a protest 
against the employment of gendarmes against some strikers 
in Sicily, of whom one or two were shot during a collision 
with the police. The affair appears to reveal a rather dan- 
gerous spirit among Italian workmen; but the agitation has 
died away, with no other result than to deepen the conviction 
among Italian Conservatives that if the Socialists get the 
chance they will employ force, and that, therefore, they should 
be regarded as a party disloyal to the kingdom. That is not 
a healthy impression; but Italians are not longing for a 
Republic, Socialist or other. 


The death of Prince Herbert Bismarck on the 18th inst. at 
Friedrichsruh has excited an amount of attention natural 
when one considers his birth and the hopes which his great 
father had formed of his career. He was not, however, an 
important personality. He had considerable ability, and 
had been carefully trained to diplomatic work, but though 
he was appointed Foreign Secretary by his father, he 
never had an opportunity of making any striking success. 
He was not socially unpopular, but something in his 
demeanour irritated colleagues and subordinates, and when 
his father fell his passionate anger and inability to recognise 
that the Emperor was within his legal right finally broke his 
connection with the Court. He spoke repeatedly in Parlia- 
ment, but, in spite of his wide knowledge, produced little 
impression there. He was a devoted son, and his grievances 
were real; but &4p:s was the very foundation of his character; 
he claimed a place in the world to which he was entitled 
only by his father’s greatness, and not obtaining it, shrank 
back haughtily into political obscurity. His death will cause 
regret among the many friends of his house, but he leaves no 
chasm, and will be remembered chiefly for his filial devotion. 





Reuter’s Berlin correspondent, in a telegram to Friday’s 
papers, gives an astonishing example of German militarism. 
A cadet at Strassburg, seeing the servant of a well-known 
lawyer riding a bicycle in the street, mistook the man’s livery 
for uniform, and angrily rebuked him for not saluting. The 
man, a Bavarian, very naturally chaffed the cadet on his 
blunder. On this the cadet called a soldier and had the man 





i 
arrested. When the man complained to the Colonel that 
officer upheld the cadet’s action, and maintained that ie had 
the right to run his sword through the servant, as the latter 
had insulted the German uniform. Technically, we suppose 
the Colonel was correct in his amazing assertion of the 
officer’s right to “spit” civilians, and if German civilians are 
willing to endure such a state of things, it is perhaps foolish 
for foreigners to criticise. 


King Peter of Servia was crowned in Belgrade on Wedneg. 
day, the ceremony passing off without any “untoward inci. 
dent.” It was expected that he would be shot at whilg 
proceeding from the Palace to the Cathedral, but he was not, 
The weather, however, was unpropitious, the Great Powerg 
sent no special representatives, and the King himself, either 
from agitation or positive ill-health—he is sixty—was hardly 
able to perform his part, nearly fainting, for example, in the 
Cathedral from the weight of the crown, which he was at last 
obliged to take off. He was well guarded by the officers most 
deeply implicated in the murder of King Alexander ang 
Queen Draga; but observers present report many “omens” 
which Servians interpret unfavourably. In particular, while 
the insignia were being taken into the Cathedral the Royal 
Standard fell down. 


Some interesting correspondence on the subject of the 
Congo Free State and King Leopold’s Commission appears 
in the Times of Tuesday. M. Carl Herrmann, the secretary of 
the “Federation for the Protection of Belgian Interests in 
Foreign Countries,” attacks the Congo Reform Association’s 
protest, summarised in our last issue, as “the outcome of 
imaginations enfevered by the hatred and envy” provoked by 
the Congo State’s prosperity. He contends that the character 
and antecedents of the Commissioners fully meet the suggestions 
put forward in Lord Lansdowne’s despatch of June 6th, and 
asserts that the “broad and liberal spirit” of the instructions 
given to them entirely disposes of the charge that the Com. 
mission is controlled by the Congo Government. He also 
accuses the missionaries of the Balolo Mission of having 
“sneaked off” as soon as they were invited to attend in 
Brussels and give evidence before the’ Commission; and 
asserts that the Congo State has always observed the Berlin 
Act, which needs neither interpretation nor correction. Per 
contra, Mr. Fox-Bourne points out that, however anxious the 
Commissioners may be to do their work properly, they are 
employés of the Congo State. With regard to the alleged 
“sneaking off” of the missionaries, he explains that such 
short notice was given that it was impossible for them to 
visit Brussels before the Commission left for Africa, but that 
arrangements have been made for the tendering of similar 
evidence by persons on the spot at Boma. Meantime Mr. 
Morel, secretary of the Congo Reform Association, furnishes 
details of the systematic persecution—amounting to a 
deliberate plan of starving them out—to which it is alleged 
the British missionaries at Baringa are subjected by the 
Congo State officials. It is only right to add that in Friday’s 
issue of the Times every single one of Mr. Fox-Bourne’s 
statements is categorically denied by M. Herrmann. 


Lord Rosebery made a bright and humorous speech at 
Lincoln on Tuesday. He quizzed the two parties into which 
the Government are divided,—the party of Mr. Chamberlain, 
which is nakedly Protectionist, and the party of Mr. Balfour, 
which supports Mr. Chamberlain, but professes all the while 
to believe in “a new and Protectionist Free-trade.” Their 
opponents were considered dull dogs, and he himself was the 
dullest of all, for he could not understand either Mr. Cham- 
berlain or Mr. Balfour. As for treating Free-trade as an 
open question, “you might as well treat arithmetic as an open 
question.” Mr. Chamberlain had a hundred and ninety-eight 
followers in this Parliament, but how many would he have 
in the next, when at every election candidates declared 
themselves sympathisers with him but not his sup- 
porters? As to his statement that the Colonies had offered 
us preferences on condition of special concessions, he found 
that in Canada, at any rate, as witness the recent history of 
the milling and woollen industries, manufacturers were de- 
manding protection against imports from Great Britain. 
He thought that Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperialism was only 
empiricism, and that when he offered cheaper tea and tobacco 
as compensation for dearer bread, or talked of music as a 
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ich, if the le had Protection, they would buy 
hang which, 3 son the region of statesmanship for that 
yy That “was not the way to raise great Imperial 
issues.” 

Lord Rosebery then glided into a general indictment of the 
Government. He did not find that any of the foreign agreements 
into which they had entered, and of which their followers were 

roud, had been followed by any reduction of expenditure. 
Qn. the contrary, that had risen—apart from the war—from 
£95,000,000 to £140,000,000 a year, much of which a Liberal 

Government when it came into power would find itself unable 
to cut down. He considered that the Education Act had 
raised against it a mass of opinion in the Nouconformist 

pulation ; and though intended to benefit the Church, had 
yevived the question of the Establishment, which had slept 
since 1869. The Licensing Bill was a distinct dereliction of 
duty, for if we gave up the control of the liquor trade, which 
in that Bill was partially given up, the trade would ultimately 
control the State. As for military reform, the military 
system of the Government was chaos, and their reforms only 
the “notes of a speech which Mr. Arnold-Forster was going 
to deliver.” Lord Rosebery held, in fact, that while we needed 
progress in every direction to enable us to contend in the race 
with other nations, this Government was one which was “ not 
only not progressing, but distinctly retrograde.” Ministers 
had but one claim to respect, that they were in office. 


Mr. Brodrick, on the other hand, in a speech made to his 
constituents at Bramley (Surrey) on Monday, represented the 
Government as one which needed no apologies to be made for 
it. Referring to the Fiscal question, he declared that, although 
no Protectionist, he pinned his faith to Mr. Balfour’s policy 
of Retaliation as a sound, safe, practicable, and necessary 
policy. “ He was not committed to Preference for the 
Colonies, and he thought we must hear a good deal more 
of what the Colonies intended to offer us before we could 
decide what we might offer them.” After insisting that we 
must remember the position of India, which had prospered 
under Free-trade, he declared his belief that both Free-traders 
and Protectionists were rather apt to exaggerate the exclusive 
influence of their respective doctrines. He believed our safe 
path “lay in the policy enunciated by the Prime Minister, 
and it was as one of its supporters that he would ask a renewal 
of their confidence at the next Election.” 


We give Mr. Brodrick all possible credit for the sincerity 
of his modified approval of some sort of semi-Free-trade; but 
if he thinks such an attitude can satisfy those who mean 
business, and not talk, when they take their stand against 
Chamberlainism, he is very greatly mistaken. He does not 
seem to realise that there are thousands of Unionists through- 
out the country—and Unionists quite as devoted to the cause 
of the Union as some of his colleagues—who feel that 
politicians who, like Mr. Brodrick, will not lift a hand to 
oppose Protection are as much enemies of Free-trade as 
those who openly follow Mr. Chamberlain. The fact that 
they occasionally “hint a fault and hesitate dislike” of Protec- 
tion cannot be considered to make amends for their willing- 
ness to acquiesce in the policy of allowing Mr. Chamberlain 
to carry on his propaganda within the Unionist party without 
let or hindrance. In a national crisis like the present those 
who will not actively oppose Mr. Chamberlain and his policy 
nust be regarded and treated as the enemies of Free-trade. 


The Westminster Gazette, which never fails either in wit o¥ 
ingenuity in championing the cause of Free-trade, gives in 
its Thursday’s issue a most amazing example of how if 
Protection is adopted, every trade, whether flourishing or 
depressed, will call aloud that it must have its fair share of the 
cake. Just a year ago Mr. White, the chairman of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, at the annual meeting of 
his company, referred to the prominence which the cement 
industry had received during the Rochester contest, and re. 
marked that “if the wisdom and statesmanship of the 
country should declare that duties on some manufac- 
tures should be levied, cement was an article that would 
cry aloud to be included.” In spite, however, of this, Mr, 
White on Wednesday was able to state that the trading 
profits of his company were up by nearly £20,000. Yet if 








the nation is ever persuaded to adopt Protection by Mr. 
Chamberlain, cement will, of course, have its 15 per cent. 
Protective duty like all the other trades. 


The attitude of “the open mind” adopted by the Post- 
master-General in regard to the “cash-on-delivery” system has 
led to an interesting correspondence in the columns of the 
Limes. A few letters have appeared in opposition to the 
scheme, but we are bound to say that the balance of argument 
is decidedly in favour of its supporters. They are able to 
point to the broad fact that not only has it proved a great 
convenience in the countries where it has been adopted, but 
that its working has not been attended by the difficulties and 
drawbacks alleged to be inseparable from the system. The 
letter of Mr. Kisch in Tuesday’s Times summarising the results 
of twenty-seven years’ experience of the system in India is 
especially worthy of notice. The argument that it would 
offer increased opportunities for fraud is met by the simple 
answer that in India, where upwards of three millions of 
parcels are annually sent under the “cash-on-delivery” system, 
no such untoward results have ensued. Egypt, too, derives 
most beneficial results from the system. Above all, as another 
correspondent points out, the “ cash-on-delivery ” system would 
not supersede, but only stimulate, present modes of payment, 
and its use would be entirely optional. Unless, then, the 
opponents of the system are able to found their objections 
on a more solid basis, they can hardly expect the Postmaster- 
General to withstand the arguments of its advocates. 


The Chartered Company, it was announced on Thursday, 
are about to issue one million £1 shares at a premium of 
ls. in order to enable them to carry on the government 
of Rhodesia. This issue will raise their capital to a total of 
£6,000,000. Though little has been said about the matter 
in public, it is generally understood that the settlers in 
Southern Rhodesia are by no means satisfied with the 
rule of the Chartered Company, and are anxious to see 
the Company got rid of as were the East Africa and the 
Niger Chartered Companies. The chief obstacle to any 
such arrangement is the refusal of the settlers to agree 
to treat the money spent by the Company in Rhodesia as 
a Debt for which they shall make themselves liable. In this 
we hold them to be entirely in theright. The Chartered Com- 
pany were given immense commercial and mineral rights and 
privileges in Rhodesia, and in consideration are bound to 
provide an adequate administration for Rhodesia. To retain 
all these rights and privileges while getting rid of the burdens 
of administration, future and past, isa proposal which can 
only be described as ridiculous. 


We are glad to see that a considerable number of Unionists 
in the Thanet division are making a strong protest against 
the candidature of Mr. Marks, whom they do not consider, 
whether chosen or not by the party organisation, to bea fit and 
proper person to represent the constituency. Unless the 
leading men in a constituency are prepared on adequate 
occasion to take up such an attitude, and to veto the choice of 
undesirable candidates, we are certain to fall into the evils 
of machine-made politics. We have no desire to suggest that 
candidates should be chosen in the old haphazard way, and 
hold instead that the existing quasi-representative system is 
much better. It needs, however, to be revised and corrected, 
as it is being done on the present occasion; and we congratu- 
late Major Powell-Cotton and those who are acting with him 
most heartily on their public-spirited action. The only way 
to convince party managers that the nomination of candi- 
dates is a public trust is to teach them from time to time that 
a contemptuous and cynical disregard of public opinion will 
result in electoral disaster. The Times in its leader of 
Thursday, which does that journal the greatest credit, 
speaks out strongly in regard to the Thanet election, and 
boldly declares that it would be better for the Unionists 
to lose the seat than win an unworthy victory. We desire 
also to put it on record that the leaders in the opposition 
to Mr. Marks are Tariff Reformers, and that the opposition 
to his candidature is purely on public grounds, and has 
nothing whatever to do with the Fiscal question. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (2) per cent.) were on Friday 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


REDISTRIBUTION. 
ILL Mr. Balfour have the courage to do his duty to 
the cause of the Union next Session, and introduce 
and pass a Bill for the reduction of the preposterous and 
undemocratic over-representation of Ireland, and for doing 
electoral justice to those parts of England which are 
grossly under-represented ? That he could do so if he 
liked is abundantly clear. He passed the Licensing Bill 
last year in spite of a most strenuous opposition. But in 
the case of righting our electoral anomalies and making 
the Union absolutely secure he would have the support of 
practically the whole Unionist party, and of not a few 
Liberals who are sincerely anxious to place our electoral 
system on a basis at once equitable and democratic. The 
Unionist party can give, in truth, but one answer to the 
question : ‘‘ Will you take from the Irish Nationalist party 
that unfair and unreasonable prerogative with which the 
laziness and stupidity of the people of the United Kingdom 
have hitherto endowed it, and allow Ireland her fair 
share, but no more than her fair share, in deciding 
whether the Union shall be maintained or dissolved ? ” 
But though it is certain that Mr. Balfour can secure 
the stability of the Union by taking from the Dis- 
‘unionists the overplus of electoral power which they 
now so unfairly claim, quite as easily as he endowed the 
brewers with a freehold right in a valuable State monopoly 
almost free of charge, we are far from sure that he 
will be induced to do his duty towards the Union. Recent 
experience has unhappily divulged the fact—a fact which 
two years ago we should ourselves have regarded as an 
impossibility—that Mr. Balfour is by no means the 
kind of politician who can be relied on to do an 
obvious duty without fear or favour. His refusal to 
speak out plainly and straightforwardly on the Fiscal 
question has shown that he is quite willing to 
prefer party finesse to the meeting of a clear issue 
with a clear answer. Mr. Balfour, that is, will, we fear, 
decide whether he shall take up the question of the over- 
representation of Ireland, not on the point of right or 
wrong, of justice or injustice, but upon whether he 
thinks it will be to the advantage, or to the disadvantage, 
of his party to let Ireland have more than her fair share 
of electoral power. If he is of opinion that he will benefit 
from the party point of view, and will be able to embarrass 
his opponents, by leaving things as they are, he will probably 
leave them as they are, and there will be no Redistri- 
bution Bill. Unfortunately, there isa good deal of ground 
for believing that Mr. Balfour does not think that any 
party advantage will be gained by reducing the Nationalist 
vote to its just proportions. He has never shown any 
enthusiasm for the proposal in question, but, on the 
contrary, has always poured cold water on it. When last 
Session he was pressed to make a definite statement on the 
subject, he contrived to avoid doing so, and though an im- 
pression was created that he would next Session introduce 
the necessary legislation, there was, as we understand, 
nothing in the nature of a pledge,—nothing, that is, from 
which he could not quite easily escape if he so desired. A 
good opportunity for such escape is given Mr. Balfour by 
the protest which an Ulster Unionist Member, Mr. Moore, 
made in a speech on Monday against any reduction in the 
number of Irish representatives. Mr. Moore is quite as 
anxious as any Nationalist to keep a prerogative vote for 
Ireland. He apparently regards the possession of some 
thirty Members too many as one of the indefeasible rights 
of Ireland. All he wants is to distribute the over-repre- 
sentation more fairly between North and South. This 
protest by Mr. Moore will no doubt be echoed by the rest 
of the Irish Unionists, and Mr. Balfour will thus be given 
an excellent excuse for saying that he cannot take up a 
matter which would produce great resentment among the 
‘Irish loyalists. 

Must we then regard the reduction of the over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland before the General Election as an im- 
possibility, and consider the recent Ulster protest as a sign 
that nothing is to be hoped for from the Government in 
this respect ? We fear we must, unless those Unionist 
Members, such as Sir Henry Kimber, who really have this 
question at heart will organise themselves into a compact 
body, and before the Session begins will let Mr. Balfour 





know that unless he will do justice to England iad 
respect, they cannot support his Ministry. Such a _ 
tion, we may feel sure, would at once produce the n 
legislation. The story of the Licensing Bill allows 
doubt as to the efficacy of such a course of action. ve 
the brewers in effect told Mr. Balfour that unless the 
obtained a freehold right to their monopoly they wool] 
vote against him, they secured a promise of legislatio 
which was most loyally kept, though we may presu ; 
that personally Mr. Balfour felt little or no interest in an 
preserving the “trade” from even the shade of a shades 
of loss by the withdrawal of a few redundant license. 
Surely the representations of a body of Unionists some 
of them Balfourites, some Chamberlainites, and some 
Free-traders, in regard to a matter of such vital import, 
ance to the cause of the Union could not be listened 
to with less consideration than those of the brewin 
trade,—provided, of course, that the Unionist stalwarts 
meant business, and did not give the impression that though 
they would very much like to see electoral justice done to 
England, they had not the least intention of making them. 
selves disagreeable to the Government supposing their te. 
quest were refused. Any such indication of party loyalty 
at all costs would, no doubt, put them at Mr. Balfour's 
mercy; and he would be certain to use his advantage to 
the full. The only security for success, even in a demand 
so natural and so legitimate from members of the Unionist 
party, is to make it clear that consequences of a disagreeable 
kind will inevitably follow the refusal of the Government 
to do their duty, and to seize even at the eleventh hour the 
opportunity to place the Union out of danger for all time, 
Will the Unionists who really care for the cause of the 
Union, take the course we have indicated, and show the 
Government that they can still unite in regard to the great 
principle which they were sent to Parliament to uphold? 
If they will, they may feel that, even if, through Mr, 
Chamberlain’s recklessness and Mr. Balfour’s temerity, 
the Unionist party is shattered at the polls, and for the 
time loses the confidence of the country, it ended its 
tenure of power with an act of justice and good sense 
which will render it impossible for the Union to be dis. 
solved, as it might be now, against the wishes of the 
majority of the electors of the United Kingdom. 

Before we leave the subject of redistribution we desire 
to say a word in regard to the attitude of the Opposition 
on this question. If they are wise, they will take up the 
straightforward democratic attitude on the matter, and 
tell the Government that they have no desire to maintain 
the over-representation of any part of the United Kingdon, 
and that if Ministers will introduce an equitable and 
reasonable Bill for getting rid of our electoral anomalies 
they will give it their support. Such a declaration would 
force the Government to take up the measure and secure its 
passage. Unquestionably the reduction of the over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland would be to the interests of Free-trade. 
The prerogative vote now accorded to Ireland is a vote 
in favour of Protection as well as for the repeal of the 
Union. But no true Free-trader can wish to see the forces 
of those who desire to tax the food of the people artificially 
increased. Let the Protectionists have all the electoral 
power to which they are properly entitled, but why, in the 
name of reason and common-sense, should they be given 
some thirty votes more than their due? If the Opposition 
will only act according to justice in this matter, they will 
not only, we are sure, make their position easier when they 
come into power—when they are in office the Nationalists 
will, in fact, be their enemies on every question, from 
Free-trade to education—but they will also gain the con- 
fidence of tens of thousands of electors who desire to see 
electoral justice placed above mere party considerations. 
By agreeing to the reduction of the over-representation 
of Ireland they will also deprive Mr. Balfour of the 
power to execute a piece of political strategy which 
it is stoutly asserted in some quarters he contem- 
plates putting into practice. It is said that if he 
discovers that it is the inteution of the Opposition to 
withstand the passage of a Redistribution Bill, he means 
to introduce one, though he does not desire to pass it. He 
will, that is, use the opposition to such a Bill as an 
excuse for dissolving, and dissolving on a cry which will 
go far to unite his party, and to fill many electors with the 
fear that the new Government will come in not so much 
a Free-trade as a Home-rule Government. It should 
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be the business of the Opposition leaders to render 
a, fart abortive in advance by taking up a straight- 
f rward democratic attitude on this question, and by wel- 
poise any fair scheme for doing electoral justice to all 


parts of the United Kingdom. 





THE TREATY WITH TIBET. 


§ we anticipated in our issue of last week, the address 
which Colonel Younghusband delivered to the 
Jamas in the Audience Hall of the Palace-Monastery at 
Lhasa foreshadowed, probably was intended to fore- 
shadow, the terms of the Treaty with Tibet. The text 
of that document was forwarded to Pekin for ratification, 
and the able correspondent of the Times there, who seems 
to be trusted, either by the Government of the Empress or 
by Sir E. Satow, to a somewhat unusual degree, has in 
turn forwarded it to his paper. The terms are precisely 
those which we ventured to expect, with two exceptions. 
The clause which prevents Tibet from establishing external 
relations with any Power except Great Britain is exceed- 
ingly strong, so strong as to justify the Continental view 
that, if acted upon, it establishes a British protectorate 
over Tibet ; and we take what we ought to have expected, 
but did not,—a material guarantee for the payment of the 
indemnity. The amount is fixed at half-a-million, about 
two-thirds of the actual expense of the expedition, which 
has cost already £600,000, and will have cost £750,000 
before it regains British territory ; and this is to be paid 
in three years. Until it is paid British troops will con- 
tinue in occupation of the Chumbi Valley,—that is, in 
practice, the British dominion, within which we can 
make smooth roads and dismantle fortresses, will stretch 
from Sikkim to Gyangtse, thus making it comparatively 
easy, Should need arise, to threaten Lhasa. As it is im- 
probable that the indemnity will be paid, the Lamas being 
most unwilling to surrender any portion of the great 
wealth accumulated in their monasteries, and the Chinese 
always indisposed to part with cash, this provision perma- 
nently strengthens the British grip on Tibet, and per 
contra increases our responsibilities—for we must defend 
the territory we guard—as does also Clause 9, to which 
Continental observers attach such importance that we 
quote its actual words :— 

“Without the consent of Great Britain no Tibetan territory 
shall be sold, leased, or mortgaged to any foreign Power what- 
soever; no foreign Power whatsoever shall be permitted to con- 
cern itself with the administration of the government of Tibet or 
any other affairs therewith connected; no foreign Power shall 
be permitted to send either official or non-official persons to Tibet, 
no matter in what pursuit they may be engaged, to assist in the 
conduct of Tibetan affairs ; no foreign Power shall be permitted 
to construct roads or railways or erect telegraphs or open mines 
anywhere in Tibet. In the event of Great Britain’s consenting 
to another Power constructing roads or railways, opening mines, 
or erecting telegraphs, Great Britain will make a full examination 
on her own account for carrying out the arrangements proposed. 
No real property or land containing minerals or precious metals 
in Tibet shall be mortgaged, exchanged, leased, or sold to any 
foreign Power.” 


It would be difficult for the most expert diplomatist, 
even if he possessed the subtlety of Gortchakoff or the 
haughtiness of Bismarck, to frame a clause of wider 
import, and we hardly wonder that it has given the 
Chinese Government something of a shock. That Govern- 
ment gains greatly by the Treaty, which practically 
restores its suzerainty, suspended for years by the hostility 
of the Dalai Lama; but it can hardly be expected to be 
aware that Great Britain wants nothing in Tibet except 
the exclusion of other European Powers, and has no inten- 
tion of annexing, administering, or taxing the vast area 
Which is at all events supposed to be controlled from 
Lhasa. It studies the Treaty, therefore, with a certain 
suspicion ; and so studied it is useless to deny that the 
Clause we have quoted does establish a protectorate which 


trolling influence upon Tibet’s foreign policy. That we 
shall exert that influence only in one very restricted 
direction may be clear to us—is clear, for we understand 
dur own interests, and do not desire new and heavy 
responsibilities—but it is natural that outsiders, accus- 
tomed to regard our ambition as limitless, should take 
a different view. A man may lend money on mortgage 
with a full intention never to foreclose, but the lawyers on 








the other side will advise that under the terms of the deed 


the power of foreclosing must always exist. Still, we think 
China will accept the Treaty. It soothes, rather than 
irritates, her pride, which is deeply concerned in the 
maintenance of her supremacy, real or nominal, over her 
great tributaries; it restores her ancient right of appointing 
and deposing the head of Mongolian Buddhism, a right 
which she has instantly exerted in the most imperious 
way ; and it will, we do not doubt, secure to the Viceroy 
of Szechuan indefinite opportunities of interference and 
enrichment. If a trade springs up, as is possible, across 
Tibet between India and Western China, he will sell 
“permits”; and if he is bothered, as he often is within 
his own jurisdiction, with recalcitrant mountaineers, he 
will settle the worst of them on Tibetan territory, and bid 
them cultivate, and revolt, there to their hearts’ content. 
There are two difficulties, one real, one, as we think, 
quite unreal, to be surmounted before the long-con- 
tinued peace settles down again upon the Eastern 
Himalayas. It is supposed, and, indeed, asserted, 
that Russia may employ her great influence in Pekin 
to prevent the final ratification of the Treaty. We 
do not think that will happen. It is not entirely 
Russia’s interest that it should, for her statesmen are 
almost sure to consider that, in the long run, any gain 
to China is gain to them, inasmuch as they can 
exert pressure at Pekin without incurring the risks and 
responsibilities involved in any movement towards Lhasa, 
which, after all, is a long way off from the sphere within 
which they are indisputably strong. They would like, no 
doubt, that the Grand Lama should be their vassal, 
because, in the event of their ever attacking India, a small 
attack from the eastward, or even the apprehension of one, 
would greatly disturb the Government of Simla; but as 
that is now impossible, they will prefer letting things 
drift to any action which would show their hands, and 
probably develop in India new precautions. Also for the 
moment their influence in Pekin is much less than it was. 
Whatever the obligations of the Chinese Court to St. 
Petersburg, it is certain that the most powerful party in 
Pekin looks favourably on the Japanese; that it wishes, 
should that policy seem convenient, to employ its troops, 
now slowly massing towards Manchuria, against the 
Russians ; and that, in consequence, it will regard any 
concession to Russia which irritated both the British and 
the Japanese with definite disfavour. We think China will 
sign, and that with a certain pleasure both in the terms of 
the Treaty and in the feeling that she can for once disoblige 
Russia without any immediate painful consequences. The 
other difficulty arises from a doubt as to the position of 
the Dalai Lama. Suppose, it is urged, that the Lamas of 
Mongolia support him, and that with their assistance he 
regains his throne, will he not be greatly irritated against 
the British ? Possibly; but why should those things 
happen? The Dalai Lama has been deposed in the 
legitimate and usual way by his acknowledged suzerain ; 
his successor is one whose spiritual claims are admitted 
by all Mongolian Buddhists; and the revolution is 
approved at Lhasa, where the Grand Lama has tyrannised 
savagely over the ruling oligarchy, which, till they spared 
the late occupant of the Pontificate, exercised unchecked 
power. Why should the tribes who did nothing to keep 
the Grand Lama on his throne, and whose monastic 
guides probably regard him with bitter jealousy, suddenly 
engage at his bidding in a most difficult and costly enter- 
prise not favoured by the Power which is suzerain in both 
Mongolia and Tibet? The notion that they could swarm 
into India, and by sheer dint of fighting cause a great 
commotion, a notion still popular with some Russians, is 
an anachronism based on apprehensions which sixty years 
ago stirred several eminent Anglo-Indians to gloomy 
predictions. They thought the Mongol tribes could 
invade India, and if successful, once more set up 
the throne of Timour; and possibly they may have 
been right. There was then but a small European 
Army, there was no Sikh or Ghoorka force, there 
were no railways, and the awful force of modern artillery 
was only dreamed of by a few artillerists and Professors. 
Now the tribes, if they made the experiment, which they 
will not do, the Mussulmans and Lamaists being wholly 
opposed to each other, would only tempt the fate of the 
Dervishes at Omdurman. All that talk about Urga and 
its devotees is, we believe, merely rhetoric. If the Dalai 
Lama had been the sort of man who rouses fighting 
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enthusiasm by his wrongs, he would not have fled from 
Lhasa; and if the Lamas of Mongolia had been devoted to 
his cause, they would have assisted him monthsago. There 
is, as we have always maintained, a danger that this 
expedition, especially if completely successful, should 
tempt us to enterprises which must dissipate, and there- 
fore waste, a strength none too considerable for its 
permanent and peremptory duties; but if we retire with 
our Treaty we do not think that any external Power, 
however annoyed by our success, will do anything serious 
to nullify its effect. The world, whether European or 
Asiatic, is not thirsting, any more than we are, for 
possession of a snow-swept plateau in the clouds. 





GENERAL KUROPATKIN. 


T is quite possible that as we write the fate of the 
Russian army may be in process of being decided 
round Mukden, and that on the sandy plain of the 
Hun-ho is being fought one of the epoch-making battles 
of the world. In all probability such a battle, if it is 
decisive, will be favourable to the Japanese. It is clear 
that when they next engage their enemy on a great scale 
they will endeavour to deal him “the blow at the heart.” 
For this purpose they have hurried up reinforcements, and 
are believed to be making dispositions which will on this 
occasion prevent the arms of their iron gin, when it does 
close, failing to catch a large portion of the Russian army. 
He would therefore be a rash man who would confidently 
prophesy that the Japanese will again fail in their attempt 
to bring about a Manchurian Sedan, for their dash, their 
efficiency, their staying powers, and the evil plight of their 
enemy all seem to point to a Japanese success. 

But even if, as seems likely, the Japanese are able to deal 
the Russians a blow of terrible severity at Mukden, one 
fact will remain, and a fact of immense importance. It 
is that in General Kuropatkin the Russians possess a 
General of the highest and rarest order of military genius. 
In the great battle round Liao-yang, and in the opera- 
tions of the two months preceding it, he showed qualities 
of generalship which, when they are properly under- 
stood, will, we believe, cail forth universal admiration. 
Consider what the task before General Kuropatkin was 
when he took up his command. In the first place, he did 
not come on the scene till the war was well begun, 
and so the conditions of action had been dictated for him. 
The disposition of the forces, naval and military, and all 
the arrangements for supply, had been made, not by him 
or under his orders, but by the Viceroy, Admiral Alexeieff, 
who, whatever else he may be, is not a strategist of the first 
class. General Kuropatkin found himself, that is, called on 
to carry out “ another man’s job,” and a job which had been 
ill begun and worse planned. Though it may be too much 
to say that all was confusion and indecision at the front, it 
is certainly not too much to say that his first business when 
he arrived in Manchuria was to rearrange the disposition of 
his forces, to make provision for their safety and efficient 
supply, and to hold in check an enemy whom he was unable 
to attack owing to that enemy’s military superiority. He 
had, in fact, to stand on the defensive,—always the most 
difficult operation in war. And, difficult as defensive war- 
fare always is, Kuropatkin chose its most arduous form. 
He did not, that is, retreat at once, gathering his forces 
while the operation could still be unopposed, to some strong 
position, but fell back gradually, disputing the ground as 
he went. For example, his first act was to send a force 
south, which was apparently intended to try to relieve 
Port Arthur, but which was far more probably meant 
to delay and hamper the Japanese advance, and so 
prolong as far as possible the initial stages of the 
war. It may be that he was ordered by the Czar to 
undertake the impossible task of relieving Port Arthur ; 
but if he did receive that order, he used it so skilfully that 
instead of producing a disaster, as a real attempt at relief 
would have done, it enabled him to gain time for preparing 
a defensive position of immense strength at Liao-yang. 
When the tide of Japanese advance swept over this first 
bulwark, and his troops were driven out of Newchwang, 
the military situation had, from his point of view, distinctly 
improved. It is true that he was unable to hold the 
lines round Liao-yang as Wellington held the limes at 
Torres Vedras; but before he evacuated his prepared 
position he forced the Japanese to dash themselves against 





it in a twelve days’ action, which inflicted, at any rate 
great a loss on the assailants as on the defenders, It ar 
however, in his retreat from Liao-yang, even more than jn 
the battles round it, that General Kuropatkin showed his 
military genius. He managed to withdraw his army in the 
face of the enemy’s fierce assaults, and of their desperate 
attempts to turn his flanks, and also in spite of a difficult 
country, and of roads deep in mud. And this he did 
without any loss in guns or B rrege- that is worth con. 
sidering. It is officially stated by the Japanese that on} 
thirteen prisoners were taken. If this is indeed the ful 
tale, it is without parallel in the history of war, Ap 
army retreating under attack, even when its morale jg 
undisturbed, almost expects to lose prisoners, owing to 
the fact that detached bodies have necessarily to be left 
behind to delay the enemy. The general in retreat usually 
counts upon having pieces snipped off the “fringes” gf 
his force. That Kuropatkin suffered no such loss ig a 
sign of the masterly way in which the retreat was con. 
ducted. 

In our view, then, the Russians have a great “ asset” 
in General Kuropatkin, for in him they possess a soldier 
who knows how to retreat in the face of the enemy 
without being destroyed, or even suffering any serious 
demoralisation. After all, that is the Russian tradition, 
The men who retreated before Napoleon in 1812 were 
always being beaten in the field and always falling 
back, and yet never suffered the sort of disaster and the 
dispersion of their force that the French expected. It 
was the same when Russia appeared to yield before the 
impetuous onslaughts of Charles XII. The Russians 
were always beaten and always in retreat till Pultowa, 
We do not, however, mean by this parallel to suggest 
that the Japanese are in the least likely to meet witha 
Pultowa. Nothing, indeed, is further from our thought, 
for the Japanese Generalissimo is not an inspired madman 
like the Royal Swede, while all the other conditions are 
totally different, and the difference is against, and not in 
favour of, the Russians. We merely quote the example 
of the Pultowa campaign to show that Kuropatkin is 
carrying on the Russian military tradition in the matter of 
retreat. It is clear also that the Russians possess another 
asset of great value in the fidelity and “dour” courage 
of the ordinary Russian soldier. ‘The Russian soldier is 
still what he has been throughout history,—a man without 
dash or initiative, or the fine frenzy of battle, but at the 
same time a man who will stand where he is told to stand 
till he is killed, and who is not panic-stricken by disaster 
or awed into submission by the superior skill or courage 
or numbers of the enemy. He does not know when he is 
beaten, and if he does not expect victory, is equally unex- 
pectant of defeat. He plods on in a sort of dumb in- 
difference to his fate. Once more let us say that we do 
not expect either the special and peculiar genius of 
Kuropatkin for war, or the stolidity of the Russian 
soldier, to give victory over the Japanese. It does, how- 
ever, look as if these two national assets may be available 
to extract Russia from the worst form of disaster, and so 
prevent that complete débicle which the earlier stages of 
the war seemed to promise. The Japanese, expecting to 
break a bar of iron by hard blows, may find that they are 
in reality pounding a huge mass of indiarubber. 





GENERAL BOOTH ON THE RESIDUUM. 


W* note a change in the temper of British philan- 
thropists which may by and by produce important 
results in action. The woolliness of their thoughts is dis- 
appearing. The great drawback to their proposals in the 
eyes of thoughtful men has been a sort of benevolent 
vagueness which leads to no result, and never holds out 
any prospect that the need for benevolence may one day 
be at anend. As they are most excited when the distress 
or the degradation is greatest, the free charity of the 
community tends to flow towards the persons least worthy 
to receive it, and sometimes assumes such a character that 
men and women are, so to speak, paid for being degraded. 
Sensible men familiar with the condition of the very 
poor have been compelled to remonstrate against the 
demoralising effects of the bursts of charity called forth 
whenever a severe winter or a sensational incident has 
touched the national conscience and opened the general 
purse. The freedom with which doles are given has 
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often drawn towards the great cities shoals of the per- 
sons whom in other countries we describe as beggars, 
who do not intend to work, and who by herding 
together in the lowest quarters increase alike their 
own suffering and their degradation. — For years past 
it has been found almost impossible to improve this state 

of things. Everything which implied a certain severity 
of mind on the part of the giver has been repudiated 
as either irreligious or unphilanthropic. <A strict obser- 
vance of the Poor Law, which was drawn up by very able 
men, has elicited remonstrances even in Parliament. A 
wise body like the Charity Organisation Society has been 
slandered by accusations of “ hardness,” so repeated that 
they have even interfered with its collection. ot funds, and 
have established in many quarters a prejudice, impervious 
to evidence, that the Society is one for stopping the flow of 
charity. It has even been argued, and that by grave and 
excellent men, that if we are to seek the true Christian 
ideal, unworthiness must constitute an extra claim. 

Two or three causes, however, are now combining to modify 
the public sentiment. One of them, though the weakest, 
is the extreme obviousness of the failure of the methods 
hitherto employed. The miasmatic fluid which oozes out 
from below the foundations of all the great civilisations 
does not even tend to diminish. Indeed, it increases with the 
increase of the population, till legislators are appalled by 
the magnitude of the task before them, and are half 
inclined to believe that its sterilisation is impossible, and 
to regard every proposal, even by the most expert social 
physicians, as more or less Utopian. Another cause is 
the slow admixture of scientific ide1s with every process of 
thought,and theconsequent hardeningeven of philanthropy. 
Even those who give rather to relieve themselves than the 
objects of their bounty begin to doubt whether they are 
not doing mischief, and whether a little self-restraint is 
not incumbent upon them as Christians, who believe that 
the law “if any would not work, neither should he eat,” is 
at all events semi-divine. ‘The most operative cause of 
all, however, is the increasing influence of workmen upon 
our legislation, and upon certain developments of our social 
action. It is not by those who work that those who beg 
are most easily tolerated. None are sterner in their 
advice as to the treatment of the “ work-shy ” than Labour 
Members. If the agricultural poor had Members of their 
own, they would legislate for tramps with a harsh directness 
which many of the wealthier classes would denounce as 
cruel. The Labour Members think that the class which 
may be described as human drift—that is, the men and 
women who from infirmity, mental or bodily, are unable 
to work—should be subjected to a more or less kindly 
detention, while those who prefer begging to work 
should be compelled to work by measures the rigour 
of which would be regulated by the energy of their 
refusal. They would hardly, we fancy, go the length 
of an American writer, who, in a book before us, accepts 
and defends the policy in hopeless cases of inflicting 
death; but they would employ methods of coercion 
which even twenty years ago would have been considered 
monstrous. Take one illustration, to which no objection 
can be raised. Nobody can doubt that General Booth, 
and the vast organisation which takes its instructions from 
him, are genuinely actuated by the philanthropic spirit. 
Yet the actual plan he recommends in the Daily Telegraph 
of Monday for dealing with the wretchedness which is 
expected to mark this winter—there being distinctly less 
money for charity at present as well as for every other 
purpose—has in it a marked tone of severity. He speaks 
thus about the homeless :— 

“There are some 2,000 or 3,000 houseless poor in thiscity. We 
ought to begin, then, in discussing the question and the remedy. 
There they are—a torture to themselves, a disgraco to our civilisa- 
tion! T'hey are a menace to the public health—the source of 
disease, filth, and abomination—and they are a dreadful expense 
to the community. I say they ought to be taken away, without 
regard to their depravity or non-depravity, or whether their state 
is the result of misconduct or misfortune. Society would not 
allow a sheep to go bleating about the Embankment, dying 
gradually of starvation, covered with filth and vermin. How 
much better is a man than a sheep? Someone once asked that 
question; it was never answered, and, perhaps, never can be 
answered, and yet here we have these poor wretches crawling 


about in this condition. Take them away. Never mind what it 
costs. Do it.” 


He would, to begin with, classify the residuum. Those 


either of brain or strength—he would “ pack away.” Send 
them, he says, “ across the water, put them on an island 
from which they can’t get out,” and there maintain them 
under strict discipline. In other words, though we fear 
the General will be shocked at the brutality of the ex- 
pression, he would sentence the hopeless en masse to 
transportation, not to be pardoned, so far as we under- 
stand him, unless relatives will undertake their manage- 
ment and control. The next class is composed of those 
who are unwilling to work. They have “fallen out 
of love with it. If ever they entertained any liking 
towards work, their vices, habits, companionships, or 
perhaps some disease, have disinclined them to labour, 
or they have never been compelled to engage in it.” 
The General would “put them to work and keep 
them at it,” certain that “they will endure if they 
do not embrace it.” The work, we understand from 
the General’s action in his agricultural experiments, and 
from other opinions we have seen attributed to him, would 
usually be the effort to reclaim rough soil by assiduous 
labour, labour such as we see on the five-acre holdings of 
Bermuda, the soil being found, where practicable, rather 
in a Colony than at home,—an alternative suggested, we 
fancy, by the fact that in a Colony places might be 
selected where the strong and Scriptural compulsion of 
hunger could be automatically applied. The third class 
are those who can find no work to do, and for them the 
General, like the Socialists of the Continent, would pro- 
vide work, a proposal which has never been fairly tried, 
and never will be until the wages are confined to rations, 
lodging, and clothes. The moment money wages are 
paid in relief the objects of philanthropy not only com- 
pete with the free labourers, but the free labourers are 
drawn, as by some irresistible attraction, to swell the ranks 
of the State-supported workmen. 

We trust we shall not be mistaken. We have not the 
slightest intention of endorsing the demands of General 
Booth. They will have to pass through the statesmen’s 
alembic before they are fit for use. We should say, for 
instance, that hospitals at home would be a more practicable 
method of seclusion for the incapable than the transporta- 
tion suggested. We are also, to tell the whole truth, a little 
haunted by the suspicion that, as nothing will remove the 
sediment from wine, however exquisite, so nothing will 
wholly extinguish the sediment which drops to the bottom 
of every civilisation, and is as perceptible in America or 
France as in our own much-graded society. You may clarify 
up to a certain extent, but complete clarification can only 
come from mental changes over which we have not fuil 
control. Our object to-day, however, is not to discuss 
schemes, but to produce evidence that philanthropists are 
hardening, a process which if it continues will result in 
plans for the treatment of the residuum through scientific, 
and let us hope kindly, compulsion. That plan has never 
been tried yet except by Providence, which has arranged 
that without severe, sometimes even terrible, labour there 
shall be no corn to eat. We cannot assert that we have a 
right to imitate Providence, which sentences us all alike 
to capital punishment ; but we may, we think, fairly take 
a hint from its mode of government, and if we freely give 
wise training, may say that the useless waifs of society 
shall be trained without their own consent. 





THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


. HILE Sala was speaking, a group had formed 

before the hotel near us, and our attention was 
drawn to its central figure. Dr. Russell of the Times was 
preparing to mount his war horse. You know the sort of 
thing,—he has described it himself over and over again. 
Bismarck at his horse’s head, the Crown Prince holding 
his stirrup, and the old King of Prussia hoisting Russell 
into the saddle.” This passage in Matthew Arnold’s work 
of immortal humour, “ Friendship’s Garland,” is recalled to 
mind bya telegram from Tokio in the Times of Monday. The 
war correspondent has long been an integral and interest- 
ing feature of international hostilities. To the journals 
which send him out and the public which reads his letters 
he is of more importance than the belligerents themselves. 
The war correspondent might at a pinch invent a battle, 
and his readers be never the wiser. But without the war 
correspondent the armies on both sides might live un- 





who are hopeless subjects—that is, incapacitated by want 





honoured and die unsung. It is he who distributes the 
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meed of praise or blame; and if he does not decide the result 
of the campaign, he can at his pleasure make defeat more 
interesting than victory. Unfortunately, the recent advance 
in the speed with which messages are transmitted, and the 
growing length and minuteness of the messages them- 
selves, have proved the very reverse of an advantage to 
the correspondents. In the old leisurely days, when the 
account of a battle was written in the evening of the day 
on which it took place, the news seldom saw the light 
until any lesson that the enemy could learn from it was 
already out of date. The correspondent watched the 
fighting from a neighbouring hill, and rode over the field 
when the battle was ended to correct any errors into which 
he might have fallen. Nothing that he could say could 
affect the strategy of the army to which he was attached ; 
consequently he was as welcome to the officers as the 
bard to whose functions he had succeeded was to their 
ruder ancestors. To-day this feeling has given place to 
one of alarm at the possible result of the information the 
correspondent sends home. Combined with the informa- 
tion the enemy already possesses, it may be of great value 
as an index to the future movements of the troops whose 
action he describes. The war correspondent has insensibly 
changed his character. From a chronicler he has become 
@ spy—not, indeed, in intention, for in all respects he is 
one with the army with which he is associated—but with- 
out knowing or wishing it. He wires something which to 
him seems unimportant, and finds long after that his 
message has given the enemy just the information they 
wanted. He describes an operation which when he sent 
off his despatch was, he thought, on the very eve of taking 

lace. At the last moment its execution is delayed, and 
in the end perhaps it fails altogether, because his letter 
gave the enemy just the notice they wanted to enable them 
to prepare for what was coming. 

The full result of this change has been seen for the 
first time in the present war. The war correspondent 
has played a very subordinate part in it. The movements 
of the armies have distanced him in some instances, the 
censorship has silenced him in more. The commanders on 
both sides have had the temerity to know their own busi- 
ness better than he can know it for them. They have 
thought only of the ultimate issue of their plans, and 
showed no anxiety as to the effect on the English public 
of muzzling a correspondent. Now and again, when the 

ublic interest has permitted it, the correspondent has 
een allowed to say what he liked, and these rare instances 
have been enough to show that his hand has not lost its 
cunning. But as a rule it has been the other way. The 
English newspapers have spent large sums on organising 
their correspondence with both armies, with, so far as 
their own columns go, a very inadequate result. Possibly 
the correspondents have expressed themselves with 
some warmth in reference to this treatment. At 
least, we infer this from the tone of the Japanese 
Press. The “leading journals,” we are told, ‘“ express 
the confident hope that no errors in the Japanese 
manner of handling the difficult problem of war corre- 
spondence will suffice to alienate Anglo-Saxon sympathy,” 
and that the correspondents themselves “ will preserve the 
tone of impartiality which has hitherto distinguished their 
writings, and not allow personal disappointment to warp 
their professional judgment.” A hope of this kind is not 
easily distinguished from a fear that the correspondents 
do not possess the virtues here attributed to them, and 
we are at a loss to imagine how these Japanese newspapers 
can have been infected by these alarms. What has led 
them to suppose that Englishmen give their sympathy to 
the nation which provides the most interesting matter for 
the British breakfast-table? Something of the same feeling 
seems to underlie Field-Marshal Yamagata’s telegram to 
Field-Marshal Oyama. It is important, he appears to think, 
that the war correspondent should receive “frank and 
candid consideration.” It is well, no doubt, that everybody 
should receive proper consideration, but we fail to see 
what constitutes the special claim of the war correspondent. 
He is with the Japanese army for his own purposes. Neither 
he nor the journal which employs him has had in view the 
interest of the Japanese Government or the Japanese 
nation. The sole object of his mission is the communi- 
cation of early and interesting news to a particular 
newspaper. That is a very proper object alike for 
correspondent and proprietor, and the British public is 








justly grateful to those who have served them ; 
this way. But the Japanese owe them no gratit de 
The issue of the war will not be decided by the vole 
of the war correspondents. We ure almost tem ted t 
think that some imaginative correspondent main ha 0 
addressed some Japanese Minister as he might en 
addressed a theatrical manager, and have reminded re 
that the success of the performance depends in a nr 
measure on the verdict of the Press. No matter how al 


a play may be put upon the stage, or how good may be - 


the acting, the piece will be a failure if only a few people 
go to see it, and the size of the audience largely decent 
on the notice taken of it in the Press. So possibly some 
correspondent may have said to a Minister : “ The impres- 
sion you make on England and on Europe depends on 
what we say of you, and what we say of you must in turn 
depend on the opportunities of speaking your praises 
which you place at our disposal.” We have familiar 
with this line of argument in the United States in the 
person of Mr. Hannibal Chollop, and were such a thing 
possible, we could almost, as we have said, think that 
some war correspondent had adopted the same line of 
reasoning to his own use. 


We can only hope that the Japanese military authorities 
will not relax their regulations in a single particular 
which they think important. The obligations of military 
secrecy are superior to all considerations touching the 
supply of news for foreign consumption. It is very 
natural that the war correspondent should magnify 
his office. He has a very difficult task laid upon 
him. He has to be “ graphic” in circumstances of 
great discomfort, and often of real danger. The one 
object he has to keep before himself is the prompt 
collection and transmission of news. If in the pursuit 
of this end he occasionally conveys information to the 
enemy, that is not his affair. He goes where he is per. 
mitted to go, and sends home what he is permitted to 
write. If the General commanding is too easy, or the 
Censor nods, it is no fault of his. But the duty alike of 
General and of Censor is to err on the side of caution,—to 
keep a correspondent off the field if his presence on it can 
possibly do harm, to suppress the most interesting parts 
of his despatch if there is a chance that they may be useful 
to those for whom they were not written. The object of 
the war is the defeat of the enemy, and it is this object, 
and no other, that the military authorities should keep in 
view in the treatment of war correspondents. No doubt 
a brilliant account of a Japanese victory will excite a great 
deal of interest and sympathy in this country. For the 
next twenty-four hours the readers will go about saying, 
“What wonderful fellows these Japs are!” But this kind 
of emotion will not have the slightest influence on the 
course of events, whereas the accidental communication of 
Japanese purposes to the Russians may make the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat in a particular engagement, 
and incidentally, perhaps, affect the result of the war. 
There is no need, we are sure, to tell all this to the Japanese 
authorities. They are not in the least likely to show 
any consideration for war correspondents except where 
it can be shown safely. We are only anxious that 
correspondents should not take up a position to which 
they have no right, or argue with the Censor as 
though he were standing between them and a duty which 
cannot be neglected without grave injury to the interests 
of his own country. Nothing that they can say or leave 
unsaid can affect those interests in any appreciable degree, 
and the self-importance of a war correspondent here and 
there—for we are quite sure that the majority of them 
take a perfectly rational view of their place in the universe 
—may be chastened without any fear of consequent 
disaster to Japanese arms or Japanese diplomacy. We 
have written only of Japan because it is there that the 
question seems to have been raised; but it is needless to 
add that what we have said applies with equal force to 
correspondents with the Russian army. 








THE CATECHISM. 
” IFFERENT indeed,” says Robert Louis Stevenson, “is 
the attitude in which Scotch and English youth 
begin to look about them, come to themselves in life, and 
gather up those first apprehensions which are the material for 
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and, to a great extent, the rule of future 
tetae OE iis nations have been differently 
oe ught up. “The whole of the two divergent systems,” he 

és aio «ig summed up, not merely speciously, in the two 
pe questions of the rival Catechisms, the English tritely 
- quiring, ‘What is your name?’ the Scotch striking at the 
2 tg of life with ‘ What is the chief end of man?’” Is the 
English Catechism so much more superficial than the Scotch? 
We think not. Scotland no doubt owes a great deal to her 
Catechism, but not perhaps more than, in spite of Stevenson’s 
paragement, England owes to hers, The set of 
uestions and answers which seem to the Scotch man of 
Nites so trite and unmetaphysical have counted for a great 
deal in the formation of English character. The men who 
drew them up also struck at the roots of life, but they drove 
their blows home through every man’s conscience and every 
man’s common-sense rather than through his imagination and 
his intellect. : 

If we want to know the true value of the English Church 
Catechism, we must ask, not how much material for thought 
jg provided by its theological definitions, but what type of 
manbood its teaching was intended to produce, and how far 
did its authors succeed in their intention. In our opinion, 
the Catechism has had a great deal to do with the production 
of the commonest type of religious Englishman,—z.e., the 
man who would find it difficult to explain the exact tenets 
of his own Church, but who tries earnestly to square his 
conduct with the rules laid down in the New Testament, 
who wishes his son to be a good citizen and a good 
Christian and does not much mind whether or no he is a 
bad theologian, who values moral energy above every other 
quality, and who believes intensely, if not with any dogmatic 
defniteness, that in religion is to be found the ultimate 
source of that energy. The question “ What is your 
name?” is not a mere haphazard method of beginning a 
conversation, as Stevenson seems to imagine. It is a well- 
considered device for introducing a child into that atmo- 
sphere in which the Church of England desires he should 
grow up and “come to himself,”’—and that atmosphere 
When Dick, Tom, or 
Harry tells his name, he is assured that by virtue of that 
Christian name he is a member of Christ, a child of God, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. He is instantly 
given a religious position of hope and dignity ; and then he is 
told what is expected of him therein. In whatever state of 
wrath he was born, he is now, and has been since before he 
can recollect, in a state of grace. His natural depravity is 
but cursorily alluded to as a thing of the past; everything 
points to a morally successful career. Three persons have 
already showed themselves ready to be sworn in church that 
he, renouncing the temptations of the world and the flesh, 
will lead a life of purposeful goodness; and he is instructed to 
make with courage the bold reply : “and by God’s help so I 
will.” Whether this atmosphere is produced by a sound 
logic, whether it is possible to argue, as the Catechism 
does argue, that the oath of a sponsor can be binding 
upon a baby, is a matter beside our present point. The 
atmosphere is produced, and it is full of moral oxygen. 
There is a tendency in the human heart to think too 
meanly, as well as to think too highly, of its moral powers, 
and this form of moral depression produces moral debility. 
If a child is brought up in an atmosphere of hysterical 
self-depreciation, he is not likely to grow morally strong, 


whether that atmosphere be religious or not. For a lowering | 


religious diet is by no means the only thing which makes for 
a weak self-distrust. No believer in his own natural depravity 
was ever more brought down by his mental food than are the 
creations of Maeterlinck and Ibsen as they stand in abject 
servility before the destiny which leads them always into 
temptation. 

Once assured of “this state of salvation,” for which he 
is instructed to thank God, the Church puts before the child 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments ; 
teaches him therefrom to believe in, and call upon, the 
Creator, Who redeems, and sanctifies, and strengthens; and 
tells him at some length his duty to God and man. The 


' answer which explains his duty to God is a list of sugges- 


tions containing no recommendation to definite acts. The 
boy is told vaguely to have faith in God, to fear and love and 
worship Him, to pray to Him and “serve Him truly all the 


daysof [his] life.” “What is thy duty towardsthy Neighbour?” 
is the question which receives the longest answer ia the 
Catechism, and is at once the most detailed and the most 
comprehensive; and it is from this that we gather most surely 
what the early Reformers conceived to be the true ideal of an 
Englishman and a Christian. First of all, he is to be a good 
member of a community, “to do to all men, as I would they 
should do unto me”; to be full of natural affection—a 
point on which St. Paul also laid great stress when he 
depicted the ideal of the early Church—injurious to none, 
hurting nobody by word or deed ; law-abiding, and loyal to the 
Constitution, not only what old-fashioned people called “law 
honest,” but eschewing unfair advantage, and keeping his 
hands from picking as well as stealing ; temperate in all things, 
learning and labouring truly to get his own living; showing 
respect to his betters, and keeping in check all envious imagina- 
tions; bearing no grudges, not tied down to any particular 
groove, but ready to do his duty in any state of life to which 
it shall please God t» call him. This sketch of an ideal 
Englishman still repsesents the Englishman’s ideal, and he 
has already approached in many ways remarkably near to his 
pattern. No man in Europe is so little given to covet or 
desire other men’s goods. None shows so little tendency te 
revenge. He seldom “ bears malice nor hatred in [his] heart.” 
He sees nothing romantic whatever in one of the lowest of 
the passions. If he gives in to the desire for it, he is properly 
ashamed. It does not occur to him to connect revenge with 
power. He has no idea of inheriting or bequeathing it. He 
looks upon all forms of the vendetta as something not only 
wrong, but utterly absurd. It would be idle to say that there are 
not a very great many dishonest Englishmen, but we may at 
least boast that they despise sharp practice and admire plain 
dealing more than any other people. Certainly there are no 
men so adaptable, so capable of doing their duty in strange 
situations. 

Even the latter half of the Catechism, which was written 
about fifty years after the publication of the former, and 
deals with the sacramental doctrine, is practical rather than 
speculative in its upshot. It holds a nice balance between 
two extremes of opinion, and offers a shelter to men of very 
varying views. Differing interpretations are put by different 
parties in the Church upon its theoretic teaching, which was 
probably never intended to be hard-and-fast. It is impossible 
to say that the Church of England insists definitely upon this 
or that view of the sacramental feast. What she does insist 
on for those who approach her altar is an attitude of repentance 
towards God and charity towards men. 

It is noticeable that throughout both portions no mention 
whatever is made of hell, or of any form of penal suffering in 
the next world. The Devil is renounced in the beginning of 
the first half, and alluded to once more at the end of it asa 
spiritual enemy from whom God delivers those who ask His 
assistance. “Everlasting death” is set in contrast to ever- 
lasting life, but no explanation is given of the term. 

The general impression made by the whole document is one 
of intense moral hopefulness. The writer, whatever his logical 
convictions, holds up no grim pictures of the guilt of error or 
of the depravity of human nature. He seems to have held fast 
through all his dogmatic teaching that faith in the destiny of 
man which inspired the Psalmist when he wrote: “In the 
volume of the book it is written of me, that I should fulfil thy 
will, O my God: I am content to do it; yea, thy law is within 
my heart.” The inculcation of Godly self-reliance is the key- 
note of the Catechism, and it is the Englishman’s greatest 
quality. 








A MAN AND HIS CLOTHES. 

HE deep dissatisfaction with which, we are periodically 
informed, large numbers of Englishmen regard the 
prevailing fashion in men’s clothes has at last found an 
outlet. Attracted, it would seem, by the appearance and 
demeanour of a prominent actor who plays nightly in Court 
dress at a London theatre, fifty young men—so the newspaper 
paragraphs say—have banded themselves together into a 
Society. They are shortly to dine at a well-known London 
hotel, every man of the fifty attired in Court dress. Whether 








or not the Society has been founded as a means of providing 
occasions when its members may, so to speak, throw a leg at 
each other, to the admiration of all; or whether it is designed 
‘ to protest on every opportunity against the grinding tyranny 
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of a fashion which actually approves so unbecoming a garment 
as a plain pair of trousers, we are not aware. We are merely 
informed that Court dress will be worn. 

However all this may be, one thing, it will be readily 
admitted, such Societies as this do possess, and that is a 
certain kind of courage. Their members must be prepared 
for ridicule; some of them, possibly, court it. Whether the 
object of the Society is to promote the wearing of orange 
kilts at Pan-Celtic gatherings, or the substitution of knee- 
breeches for trousers at functions taking place in the evening, 
the reformers know what to expect. “Is it true that you’re 
one of those fellows who are going to dress up to-morrow 
night ?”—it is not difficult to imagine the question. To which 
the reformer answers, with some dignity possibly, that he is 
going to “wear,” not to “dress up in,” a kilt, or kmee- 
breeches, or whatever the proposed costume may be. “H’m. 
What do you doit for?” says the questioner. “J can’t think. 
You surely don’t expect me” (observe the personal note which 
invariably dominates such discussions) “to look like an ass 
in knee-breeches at a dinner-party?” The reformer may 
or may not take advantage of the obvious opening for an 
effectual retort, but he can, at least, justly argue that in 
assuming that he will “look like an ass” in knee-breeches his 
interlocutor is begging the entire question. Why should a 
man be supposed to look ridiculous in a costume which 
is the regulation dress for persons attending Royal 
functions, and a costume, moreover, which is universally 
admitted to be more picturesque than the conventional 
swallow-tail coat and trousers? Why, again, he might 
argue, should you object to a costume which is essentially 
English; which was universal in the days of the Georges, 
and long before that; and which was only superseded when 
your forefathers copied the French in borrowing Jacobin 
garments? And, he might ask in triumphant conclusion, 
suppose—only suppose (here one may imagine an incredulous 
snort from the anti-reformer)—that it actually were the 
fashion to-day to wear knee-breeches in the evening, what 
kind of a figure would you cut, arriving as the solitary guest 
in trousers ?—The imagined situation surely is suggestive of 
that peculiarly uncomfortable kind of nightmare in which 
the dreamer sees himself entering a drawing-room full of 
well-dressed people, and suddenly discovers that he is wrapped 
in nothing much more respectable than a bath-towel.—There 
is only one logical answer to the question; but “ Well, catch 
me dressing up!” is probably the reply that the reformer is 
most likely to get. 

And on the whole, we think that it is the idea of “dressing 
up” which chiefly accounts for the repugnance of modern 
Englishmen to any kind of drastic change in the fashions. 
The tendency, so far as men’s dress is concerned, throughout 
the last fifty years has been steadily utilitarian. The object 
which has been aimed at—perhaps almost unconsciously—has 
been to arrive at forms of dress which, without being absolutely 
hideous, are yet serviceable, inexpensive, and above all, trouble- 
saving. The man paying a week-end visit, for instance, is 
plagued with no such heart-searching questions as may be sup- 
posed on occasion to beset his wife. “ I can’t wear that dress ; I 
wore it last time I went there,’—he never has to deal with 
difficulties of that kind. He, more lucky, merely gives orders 
for his bag to be packed as usual. If he is asked to shoot on 
the Saturday, he takes with him any ordinary knickerbocker 
suit; he has to dine in the evenings, and packs the same suit 
in which he has dined every day for the last six months; he 
requires only a “lounge suit” to wear on the Sunday, and he 
need trouble no more. Such questions as propounded them- 
selves to Pepys or Evelyn, “studying a little, but dauncing 
and fooling more ”—questions whether it should be the plum- 
coloured suit or the puce—simply do not occur to him. He 
wears the same kind and the same cut of clothes as his fellow- 
men wear, just as naturally and without forethought as he 
speaks the same language. 

There, possibly, the dress-reformer brings forward an 
objection. All this may be true, he concedes, but why 
should the customs which you follow be necessarily the right 
customs? Why should it be a good thing to cut every man’s 
clothes on the same Procrustean pattern; why not allow a 
man to give rein to his individuality, and to wear such clothes 
as please him? The answer is to be found, we should say, in 
the fact that in the twentieth century there exists a far 
more compelling necessity for able-bodied men, even if born 








into a noble or wealthy position, to work—to do somethin 

if they are to obtain and retain the respect of their fell 
men, than existed a hundred and fifty years ago. To-da ~ 
idler is distrusted, to whatever rank of life he may tay 
He may work, perhaps, merely at improving his estate, or m2 
conditions of his tenants,—work which may not be at ones 
obvious to the world; but he must work at something, ang 
show himself worthy of his fellow-men’s respect—the vast 
majority of them being workers—or else he will never be 
voted into any position of trust or responsibility, That wag 
not the case a hundred and fifty, or even fifty, years ago, when 
it was much easier for the son of a rich man to get into 
Parliament than it is to-day. But to-day a certain amount 
of solid work is expected from any man desiring a public 
position, and the notion that excessive attention to matters 
such as dress is incompatible with devotion to business has 
spread upwards from the working classes into almost every 
rank in society. More than that, for dandyism, which was no 
bar to any man’s advancement in the days of the Regent, or 
for that matter, in the time of Queen Elizabeth—Ralegh, for 
instance, was almost first and foremost a dandy—to-day jg 
taken to be the sure sign, not merely of incapacity, but of g 
kind of effeminacy which men dislike much more than mer 
laziness. They do not wish a man to dress badly or slovenly 
for that, in a measure, involves disrespect to themselves, or at 
least carelessness of their opinion; but they dislike a man who 
obviously thinks a great deal about his dress, and they get 
angry with, or despise, a man who wears flashy clothes, or an 
abundance of jewellery, or anything, in short, that is not 
businesslike and workmanlike. 

As for the dress-reformer’s contention, that to cut all men’s 
clothes to the same pattern is to some extent to destroy, or 
obscure, the individuality of the man, the plea will not stand 
examination. Just as it is not every soldier who knows how 
to wear his uniform, so it is not every man who can wear all 
kinds of clothes with distinction, or even without being con. 
temptuously ridiculed. His own individuality sets a mark on 
his clothes much more plainly than do his tuilor'’s scissors, 
“Tf I am to judge a man at first sight”—it was the obiter 
dictum of a keen critic of men and manners—“ let me see him 
in his oldest clothes”; in those, that is, on which he has left 
the unmistakable mark of his personality. In the main the 
criticism holds good; no man, for example, can wear riding. 
breeches with distinction who has never crossed a saddle. It 
is certainly true that a man can lend distinction to his clothes, 
for some men who would always be considered well dressed 
when at a fashionable garden-party actually look better ina 
frayed Norfolk jacket and flannel trousers. But to suggest 
that clothes can lend distinction to the man is merely to ask 
whether there is any truth after all in the proverb about fine 
feathers,—and that is a question which, no doubt often un. 
justly, the dress-reformers are sometimes supposed to be 
asking. 





THE “THINKING” HORSE. 

HE advice of Matthew Arnold’s “ Arminius” to our 
countrymen to get Geist, and not to devote the whole of 
their attention tothe development of our unrivalled industries, 
was no doubt sincere, like the other remarks of that powerful, if 
somewhat inconsiderate, critic of our national character and the 
“strong middle part” of the British nation. But it has been 
apparent for the last twenty years at least that the Germans 
have been leaving (Gezst rather severely alone, as regards 
their own minds, and have been directing the latter mainly to 
the development of those practical industries our undue 
absorption in which aroused the sneers of the writer's 
powerful but unpleasant young Prussian. It would appear, 
however, that the absorption in the realm of production which 
marks the existing phase of activity in our German neigh- 
bours has merely diverted, and not terminated, the “ ghostly” 
current, and that while mind in the human members of 
the community is mainly engaged in dealing with matter, the 
German animals are developing Geist at a great rate, and 

training their brains by the exercise of pure reason. 

‘Hans,’ the “thinking horse,” is not a German by birth, 
being of Russian descent. But he is now eight years old, and 
for the greater part of his life has been under German tuition. 
If a quarter of the feats which he apparently performs are 
correctly credited to his reasoning powers, he is certainly the 
cleverest performing animal ever known on the stage or off it 
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But itis further claimed that this wonderful horse has acquired 
a degree of knowledge and of the understanding of the human 
voice, expressing itself in German, never before equalled by 
any domestic animal, or even by the anthropoid apes. The 
oung chimpanzee ‘Consul convinced the most sceptical 
that an animal could think and act in small matters 
of everyday life in ways absolutely analogous to those in 
which a man or a child would act. It carried the known 
standard of animal intelligence very ‘ much higher than 
any one would have thought of setting it before. But it is 
evident that a horse, which has a totally different series of 
facial expressions from those of man, and probably cannot 
understand by our looks whether we are: pleased or the 
reverse, and also differs from man in regard to form, food, and 
ordinary posture, must be far more difficult to teach than 

jg a docile ape, because the range of ideas common to 
it and its teacher is very limited. Yet it is claimed that 
‘Hans’ can calculate numbers, and do sums of considerable 
complexity. Among the intellectual feats which are part of 
its performance are the following, according to a Report 
jssued by a Committee of experts who have tested its powers. 
These gentlemen, among whom are two veterinary surgeons, 
two Army officers, two University Professors, and two doctors, 
say that the mental arithmetic done by ‘ Hans’ is very much 
the same as that set for boys’ exercises in the elementary 
schools. ‘The teacher says: “ ‘Hans,’ to-day is Tuesday. 
Which day of the week is that?” The horse then strikes 
the ground three times with its foot. “And which day of 
the month is that?” says the trainer. The horse, on the day 
in question, indicated by continued striking on the ground 
that it was the twenty-third, which was correct. The 
next question was: “Which day of the month will it 
be next Tuesday?’ The horse, after taking some little 
time to add seven to twenty-three, answers correctly. It 
js asked to show how many ladies there are looking on, 
how many officers in uniform, how many threes there are 
in seven, and to tell the “remainder.” It also spells with 
large pasteboard letters, and identifies people by their 
photographs. 

Speaking quite frankly, it is not credible that all these 
feats are the result of reasoning, though some of them 
might be, such as the identification of a person with a photo- 
graph. It will be seen that nearly all the answers are num- 
bers, which the horse indicates by so many blows with its foot. 
This looks very much as though it were an inversion of the 
trick by which a dog is taught to wait until a certain number 
is mentioned before eating a morsel placed on its nose. It is 
trained to watch the eye of its master, and only takes the food 
when the utterance of the number chosen by the spectator 
isaccompanied by some private signal, perhaps the slightest 
contraction of the eye or eyebrow. A very observant 
and obedient dog can learn the trick, and no doubt ‘Hans’ 
isa very observant horse. If he has been trained to strike 
with his foot for so long as the private signal does not check 
him, and no longer, he would be able to achieve most of 
the feats ascribed to him. That the experts should be unable 
to point out how the signal is conveyed is not surprising 
when we remember how completely baffling are many of the 
tricks played by experts like Mr. Maskelyne with three or 
four witnesses on the platform. 

Before ‘Hans’ made his début a contemporary largely 
concerned with the breeding and training of horses 
opened its columns for some months to the discussion 
of their mental powers, and though various estimates 
were given by different correspondents, they all agree 
that a horse is wonderfully observant, and that it has an 
extraordinary memory. ‘ With a memory like a horse’s” is a 
common Scotch saying. Instinctive power of observation 
and natural memory are the most valuable raw material 
which a trainer could desire if he wished to teach an animal 
“performances.” But it is scarcely credible that these would 
enable a horse to understand an idea such as “Tuesday,” 
“Wednesday,” or “ Thursday,” or a fraction, or a “remainder” 
in adivision sum. On the other hand, we think that it could 
very possibly be taught to comprehend the idea of the 
addition of a few units. We can quite understand, too, that 
a horse could learn to associate and recognise words like 
“oats,” “saddle,” “ whip,” and the name of a friendly dog, or 
of its groom. But as horses are not in the habit of express- 
ing many ideas by sounds, as monkeys undoubtedly do, it is 


not conceivable that they could understand the meaning of 
many sounds, much less one connoting an abstract idea like 
that of a particular day in the week. 

The way in which a horse will find its way home, 
if it has ever travelled the journey before, even once, 
is the best evidence of its wonderful power of observa- 
tion. Horses which have led a fairly free life sometimes 
equal the elephant in this respect, though many people 
forget that the long life of the elephant endows it with a 
range of experience which no other animal can equal. The 
gift is by no means absent even in horses kept in artificial 
surroundings. “'T. F. D.,” writing in the Live Stock Journal, 
says :— 

“In 18941 took a house in a county quite new to me. The 

house was in rather a difficult labyrinth of lanes, and the horses 
lately imported. After we had been but a short time hunting I 
fell into a good run and left off at some distance from home 
The horse I rode was one of my Irish mares, and in and out of 
the stable the most intelligent. She was going along quite 
merrily till in the dark she tried to turn down a lane. I checked 
her, believing the road we were on to be the right one. She 
obeyed the rein, but instantly her cheery trot became a weary 
jog. I doubted, but held on. Not being very sure of the way 
myself, I was made more doubtful by the way the jog became a 
walk. Still obstinate, I thought the mare was really tired, and 
dismounted and walked; she began to drag on the rein. I may 
say that I often walk up hills after a long day’s hunting, and 
always teach the horse to come along with a slack rein. Now 
this mare had learnt this lesson. When I dismounted she 
usually trotted along by my side like a dog; now she hung back. 
I remounted, and feeling certain that she thought I was wrong, 
and not feeling too sure myself, I let her have her own way. She 
wheeled round, broke into a sharp trot, and darted down the side 
lane she had tried before. We reached home, though I never 
felt certain about the road till I saw the gates of the yard.” 
It seems probable that the horse not only knew the way, but 
slackened its speed when its master went astray, because it 
did not know how much further it might have to travel in its 
tired condition, while if it were going home by the nearest 
road it had plenty of reserve strength to trot. That a horse 
could be taught to understand and act in a very great variety 
of practical matters is almost as certain, as its comprehension 
of abstract ideas is doubtful. There is very little doubt that 
if properly treated it is wonderfully capable of wnderstanding 
what is going on, and of being made to comprehend what it 
is wanted to do. Add to this the fact that the properly 
domesticated horse is almost as naturally obedient as the cat 
is disobedient, and it is difficult to set a limit to its capacity 
fortraining. The only stumbling-blocks are, firstly, its natural 
nervousness, and secondly, the preference which its human 
employers have that it should be a machine, and noé think. 
This is not the case everywhere. In Australia, for example, 
the “ bush horse” is avery clever animal. During a drought, 
when grass was not to be had, some horses were noticed 
standing deep in a water-hole, and occasionally ducking 
their heads under water. It was then seen that they were 
bringing up in their mouths weeds which were growing at 
the bottom of the water. 

Captain Hayes, whose recent death has left an irre- 
parable loss in the ranks of those whose acquaintance with 
horses is as practical as it is sympathetic, but whose 
books still remain for consultation, believed most emphati- 
cally in the quality of equine memory. But he did not 
confuse memory with reasoning power when quoting the 
French writer Le Bon, who held that “if horses were only 
able to read and write they would win in every competitive 
examination, so retentive was their memory of what they had 
once seen.” That equine recollection of places and incidents 
is quicker and more precise than that of civilised man seems 
probable from their feats of “homing.” They are also ex- 
tremely sensitive to the stimulus of “rewards,” far more 
so than to the stimulus of punishment. The feats which 
horses will accomplish in return for sugar have never 
been properly investigated. We have seen them jump 
gates, forwards and backwards, walk up planks, enter 
shops, and call regularly at certain houses in a terrace 
where this dainty was in prospect. Their frequent under- 
standing of the objects of polo and of the “dodges” 
useful in the game is well known. The horse seems 
meant by nature to be a fellow-labourer with man, and shines 








most where it is aiding him in the chase, or in herding cattle, 
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dragging trucks on a railway excavation, tipping earth 
over a. bank, or moving timber. The intelligence of the 
timber-movers’ horses in the use of the rolling-chain, shifting 
logs, or dragging them on to the “timber jim” almost equals 
that of the elephant in a teak-yard. Part of their work is 
due to discipline and obedience. But it is impossible to 
watch them at work without seeing that they understand all 
the details of the business. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—e—- 
AUSTRALIA FEDERAL OR NATIONAL? 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SprctaTor.”’] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of September 10th, when considering 
the question of Japanese emigration, you drew attention to 
the future relations between Australia and Japan. There can 
be no more interesting speculation than this as to the influence 
of the war upon the Constitution of the British Empire. 
I advance a statement which, of course, almost as many 
authorities will reject as endorse when I say that in Australia, 
and perhaps also in Canada, political sentiment has taken a 
direction adverse to Federation. Probably the majority in 
Australia contemplates as its manifest destiny a “ last-link ” 
Nationalism and a future and final political relation with 
Great Britain not differing from that which obtains to-day 
between Great Britain and the United States. As one to 
whom the growth of the Federal principle of government 
seemed to promise every good and perfect gift—freedom, 
peace, the decline of militarism (4 propos, contrast Federalism 
on the Northern Continent of America with Nationalism 
south of Panama)—I was much disappointed when in 
Australia a few years since to find, or to suppose I found, 
that separation—“ Australia a Nation!”—was the desire of 
the majority. The matter was at that time perpetually under 
discussion, because shortly before my visit Mr. George Parkin 
had spoken all over those Colonies with great eloquence and 
sincerity ; but while I knew that he crystallised an important 
body of public opinion, yet, on the whole, the drift was, I 
believe, national and anti-federal. But now, what is the 
position disclosed by this amazing war? Australia wakes up 
to find that her near neighbour is a naval and military Power 
of the very firstrank; that its population of over forty millions 
is congesting in two small islands; and that, as islanders, the 
Japanese can have no desire to expand upon a dangerous 
mainland. And yet expand, or at least overflow, they must. 
Australia on their south offers to the tide of their emigration 
every inducement, and its climate over fully four-fifths 
of its vast surface is far better adapted to these splendid 
yellow men than to our race. Queensland, for example, in 
the possession of Japan would be about the richest agricul- 
tural area on the earth’s surface, and not merely agricultural 
either. When the original States that formed the American 
Federation met at Philadelphia and drafted a Constitution, 
Rhode Island declined to ratify. Had a Constitutional Con- 
vention representing the British Empire met during the year 
of the Diamond Jubilee, as was the wish of our more ardent 
Federalists, it is quite certain that important Australian 
States, notably New South Wales, would have refused to 
ratify. At this moment New South Wales might already 
be clamouring to “get in out of the wet.” The day after 
this war the idea of Separation, the idea of “ Australia a 
Nation!” will be as a nightmare even to the editor of the 
Sydney Bulletin. The British Empire is, however, whether 
federated or not, likely to find the question of Japanese ex- 
clusion from Oceana a menace to good relations. Were 
Bright alive, he would embrace the opportunity to advocate 
once more Separation. A Japanned Australia he would much 
prefer to the possibility of a war at the Antipodes. It is 
just conceivable that Bright’s Anti-Colonial counsels may 


yet be justified on the pages of our history; but at least, if 


we are to persevere with our Empire-building, does not this 
war build for us, and should it not powerfully reinforce 
Federalism in its wide-world conflict with Nationalism ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Mor2ETON FREWEN. 

Brede Place. 

[We think that Mr. Moreton Frewen exaggerates the 
centrifugal force of what he calls Nationalism. In our 
belief, the spirit of Nationalism may prove one of the surest 





foundations of the Empire. Why should not the Austra stan 
say of the Empire: “I could not love the Empire 80 well 
loved I not Australia more”? Danger, no doubt, will help to 
cement the Empire ; but in our view, the greatest risk to which 
the Empire is at present exposed is a premature attempt at 
federation.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PAN-GERMAN PROPAGANDA, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—An interesting light is thrown on German methods of 
proselytising by an announcement in a recent issue of the 
Berliner Tageblatt. According to that newspaper, Professor 
Lutz-Korodi has been appointed Senior Master in an 
important Prussian Modern-side School (Real-Gymnasium), 
Your readers may recall the fact that Professor Lutz-Korodj 
was compelled to make his escape from Hungary owing to hig 
too great zeal on behalf of German residents in that country. 
and especially in Sieben-Birgen. He was, in fact, formally 
sentenced by a Court of Law, and fled to Berlin, where his 
reward was apparently sure. It was more than suspected at 
the time that he was the agent, if not actually the paid 
servant, of the Pan-Germanic League. As a matter of fact, 
his was probably only one of the numerous instances in which 
the German School Association, working from Berlin, hag 
endeavoured, and still endeavours, to support the propaganda 
of the Pan-Germanic conspirators.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Tower, 





LORD KITCHENER AND THE WAR OFFICE, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Two years ago Lord Rosebery made a speech in which 
he advocated putting Lord Kitchener at the head of the War 
Office, or at all events in a capacity, other than that of tho 
now mercifully defunct Commander-in-Chief, which would 
invest him with entire control over military affairs. You 
published an article in which you condemned this suggestion 
as being merely a reiteration of the stale proposition of 
making a soldier Secretary of State for War. At the time, in 
a letter which you were kind enough to insert in the Spectator, 
I ventured to point out that Lord Rosebery’s proposal did not 
consist in selecting for that post a soldier qua soldier, but the 
one man, in his opinion, who was eminently fitted for ‘it, 
Various arguments have been advanced against the sug- 
gestion, none of them at all conclusive, but all bearing 
on the point that it would be a departure too revolutionary 
to be contemplated, and that, besides, Lord Kitchener's 
services were more urgently required in India. That this was 
not the case has, I think, been all too abundantly proved. 
Whatever improvements Lord Kitchener may have made ‘in 
the Indian Army, it is foolish to suggest that there was at that 
time anything like the reform to be undertaken in India that 
was, and still is, necessary at home. What has taken place in 
the interval? Two Secretaries of State have been in office; 
two schemes of Army reform have been drafted. The first is 
already dead, the second appears to be moribund. Surely it 
is time that some new era in military control were begun, and, 
for my part, the more revolutionary the better. Speaking at 
Lincoln on Tuesday, Lord Rosebery says he sees no reason 
for changing his opinion; on the contrary, he has every 
reason to confirm it. We can, I hope, look forward to the 
time, not far distant, when he will be in a position to give his 
ideas the opportunity of taking actual and definite form— 
I am, Sir, &e., RosertT RANKIN, 

University Club, Sandon Terrace, Liverpool. 

[We cannot agree. Lord Kitchener would be an excellent 
First Military Lord of the Army Council, but we are as 
convinced as ever that the attempt to make a soldier 
Secretary of State would be a failure. We cannot go into 
the argument more fully on the present occasion, but must 
point out that our contention is not in the least affected by 
recent events. We never contended that Army schemes 
would be sound because framed by civilians, but that, 


| taking our political system as a whole, civilian control was 


essential—Ep. Spectator. ] 





COTTAGES AND MILK. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—It is clear that the supply of cottages in the country 
is to some extent being interfered with by the tradition of a 
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ercial rent. It is suggestive that one also | 
ra authorities that the supply of milk is being inter- 
pir with by the tradition of a non-commercial price. 


ottages has largely been caused, and now, I 
a _ et et rising, a state of things analogous to 
the North Country yearly agreement, where the cottage 
fet “ f the conditions of hire, and is not the object of a separate 
ne jal bargain. Where this custom prevails, and for similar 
ee cidaly throughout country districts, it is assumed that 
rs of a cottage shall be nominal. How far this influence 
ss dis#act froma true commercial judgment by the cottager 
tells Plisher rent cannot be afforded, could only be setttled by 
that & ent The late Bishop of London, when a parish clergyman 
I North Country, pointed out to me the danger in this 
is! *t of the system by which the cottage is provided as part of 
- snditions of hire. There is no doubt, I think, that it affects 
ie an letting value of cottages, and not merely causes want 
= prose to “cottages provided for workers. There is much 
oF d for thinking that if the semi-charitable feeling—some 
: mld call it the “truck” tradition—rooted in this and similar 
poh could be wholly got rid of, the problem of supplying a 
yoo cottage at a rent which wages would meet is not insuper- 
ve I do not say it could be done at once and everywhere. It 
: ld have to be part of a revival of efficiency in agriculture. 
Bat it seems clear to me that often, where it could be done, the 
aM feeling about cottage rents comes in and prevents it. I feel 
ure that many people who now pay 3s. or 3s. 6d. could pay 4s. or 
js. 6d. and at 4s. or 4s. 6d. we get into the region of possible 
commercial supply. ‘I'he evil is in the halting between two 
opinions, $0 that the influence of tradition partly keeps down the 
rent, while permitting it to rise above the purely nominal level. 
Thus a false impression of the commercial rent is created, Your 
correspondence of the 17th inst. shows clearly, to my mind, that 
isis happening. 
ye «the I look with some suspicion on part of our re- 
formers’ work. I do not like introducing special systems of cheap 
building such as to mark the difference between a “cottage” and 
ahouse such as we live in. I hate the whole idea of a “ cottage.” 
Itall rests on the “can’t afford it” assumption, and I believe this 
to be fallacious, and in a great degree to bring about its own 
fulfilment. I welcome every effort at bond-fide cheapening by 
skill and adaptation, but to introduce a sort of potato diet in 
cottages for the poor seems to me economically wrong. The test 
of the new methods is, to my mind,—Are we going to build our own 
houses in that way? If not, then I should be sorry to see them 
merally practised for cottages; and further, as to “can’t 
afford,” I believe a good 4s. house to be pecuniarily cheaper to 
the occupant than a bad Is. or 1s. 6d. house, by reason of better 
health, more continuous ability to work, and fewer doctors’ bills. 
[have seen enough in London—with different rent figures—to 
convince me that in sheer shillings and pence this is usually so. 
Ultimately the whole thing is a wages question; and I am sorry 
to find Sir William Chance seeming to admit that a “can’t 
afford” should be met by lowering the type of demand on the 
man, True cheapening of the better article, of course, I welcome. 
The analogy with milk supply (in the country) is striking. I 
only know what I am told, and perhaps others will confirm or 
refute. But I understand that the obvious plan of selling milk 
tocottagers from large country dairies is obstructed by a tradi- 
tional sentiment as to price, which is not alleged to have a true 
commercial basis. Was milk in England ever part of the condi- 
tions of hire? It is so to-day in parts of Scotland. If there is 
such a tradition, it could be met by propaganda and explanation, 
combined with the constant offer of supply at a remunerative 
market price. I believe this policy would succeed both with 
cottages and with milk. 
—not its cost, but to get it at all—is often the difficulty. 


—Iam, Sir, &c., Brrnarp BosanQuet. 


[There is, no doubt, some truth in Mr. Bosanquet’s in- 
teresting suggestion, but we cannot agree with him in 
thinking that a cheaper system of construction is to be 
deprecated. On the contrary, we hold it to be the essential 
condition for a solution of the problem of rural housing. 
Unless a cheaper system of construction is allowed by the 
abrogation of the by-laws we shall never get the £150 cottage, 
and unless we get a £150 cottage we shall never get cottages 
that can be let on commercial conditions for £8 a year, which 
is the most the rural labourer can pay in the greater part of 
England. Again, we hold that cheap construction will help 
the classes above the labourer as much as the labourer himself. 
—Ep. Spectator] 


DO THE WELSH HATE THE ENGLISH? 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.”} 
Sir,—As it is an unusual thing for an English journal to admit 
any discussion pertaining to Welsh matters into its columns, 
I shall hardly venture to express my opinions on the attitude 
of Englishmen in general towards the sister-country here; but 
eneouraged by the fact that your correspondence columns for 
September 10th contained three or four letters on some little 
points of Welsh interest, I should like to make my protest on 





With the former, no doubt, the land | 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





one or two subjects. The Englishman will not concern him- 








self much about Wales or any other country unless he has some 
gain to secure, and Welsh people realise this to the full extent, 
and know that the best thing for them is to be despised by 
the average Englishman. Why should patriotic Welshmen 
therefore try to advertise any attractions that their country 
might have to the greedy and selfish stranger? One of 
your correspondents, Mr. A. G. Bradley, is, as the name 
proves, not Welsh by nationality, and therefore cannot have 
the same interest in preserving the country as much as 
possible from further invasions by the Saxon. It is true 
that the two countries are united by blood ties, and that the 
Celtic element worked wonders in refining the descendants of 
the old sea-robbers and Continental butchers who invaded 
Britain at so many points in wild hordes centuries ago. But, 
then, is it not time to put a halt to any further depredations 
on the part of those in whom the spirit of cruelty and selfish. 
ness more strongly survives? In our boasted civilisation it 
is often heard that it is a crime to encroach on conscience; 
and what is the sensitiveness of the Welsh on the question 
of their rights but conscience? They hate the vulgar intru- 
sions of the Anglo-Saxon, and thousands of them have been 
taught that the hills of Wales, and their language, which is 
traced back to the Sanskrit, are to remain their own for ever. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joan Ap Rurrypp. 

9 Vicar Street, Dudley. 

[No doubt the Celtic temper of mind makes Welshmen 
very often misunderstand Englishmen and Englishmen mis- 
understand Welshmen, but we are loth to believe that the 
antagonism is as bitter as our correspondent represents it.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





EARLE’S “MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I have been much interested in your review in the 
Spectator of the 10th inst. of Earle’s “Micro-cosmographie,” 
and in the sketch you have given of Bishop Earle’s 
life. I should like to be allowed to supplement the sketch 
by adding one or two particulars which may interest 
some of your readers. In a Life of George Herbert 
published by the S.P.C.K. in 1893 it is stated that “John 
Earle was rector of Bishopstone near Wilton while Herbert 
was working in the neighbouring parish of Fordstone (the 
mother parish of Bemerton). During the Civil War the 
soldiers burst into the church while he was officiating, and 
one of them, putting a pistol to his breast, ordered him to 
cease,—he calmly said, ‘You do your duty and I will do 
mine.’” After he became Dean of Westminster he was ap- 
pointed one of the coadjutors of the Bishops who took part in 
the Savoy Conference. In the dining-room of the deanery of 
Westminster there is a picture of Dean Harle. In 1662 he 
became Bishop of Worcester, not Winchester, and in the 
following year was translated to Salisbury. He gave Com- 
munion plate, consisting of one large plate, two patens, and 
two chalices, all silver-gilt, to his old parish of Bishopstone, 
which are in good repair and are now in constant use.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Francis Lear, Rector of Bishopstone, 
Bishopstone Rectory, Salisbury. 





CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I beg to send you the following copy of John Stuart 
Blackie’s Confession of Faith. Many of your readers will. 
remember the late Professor of Greek, Gaelic, and Good 
Humour :— 


“Creeds and Confessions! High Church or the Low? 
{ cannot say ; but you would vastly please us 
If with some pointed Scripture you could show 
To which of these belonged the Saviour Jesus. 
I think to all or none; not curious creeds 
Or ordered forms of churchly rule He taught, 
But soul of love that blossomed into deeds, 
With human good and human blessing fraught. 
On me nor Priest, nor Presbyter, nor Pope, 
Bishop or Dean may stamp a party name; 
But Jesus with His largely human scope, 
The service of my human life may claim. 
Let prideful priests do battle about creeds, 
The Church is mine that does most Christ-like deeds.” 


F. A. Lawrig, 
120 West High Street, Buckhaven, 
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“THINKING” AND THINKING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
S1zr,—The concluding sentences of your article under the 
above title in your issue of the 17th inst. recall to me a rule 
which was, at least to some extent, in force at Winchester 
some forty years ago,—to the effect that a “man” was not 
allowed to “think” unless he had forty “juniors” in the 
school; viz., it was not permissible for him when asked a 
question by one of his seniors to reply, “JI think,’ &c., &ec., 
but he was expected either to give a certain answer, or say 
that he could not do so.—I am, Sir, &e., 
OLD WYKEHAMIST. 





UNCONSCIOUS HUMOUR. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “SpEctaTor.’’] 
Srr,—I extract the following from an estimate tendered by a 
Chinese carpenter out here to our padre, who needed a new 
pulpit for his church in Burmah:—“'To one preaching tub, 
fifty rupees.” This is too good to be lost.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Rangoon. E. GARNET Man, jun. 





THE RAT PLAGUE. 
[To tHe Evrror or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Your article in last week’s Spectator on “The Rat 
Plague” is of very general interest. If sanitary authorities 
and others would first read it, and then act upon it, you would 
have conferred a benefit upon the community at large. MayI 
add another indictment to those you bring against rats,—viz., 
the pollution of the shallow wells by them in rural districts ? 
A few years ago I had to investigate the origin of an outbreak 
of septic pneumonia at a farmhouse, where five persons were 
seriously ill of the disease, two of the cases ending fatally. 
Of course, the water supply was, as usual, declared to be above 
suspicion. Certainly a glass of water drawn from the pump 
was clear and sparkling; but on removing the cover of the 
well, there were the bodies of three rats, in varying stages of 
decomposition, floating on the surface of the water. The well 
was only 12ft. deep, and the water-level was within 6in. or 
8 in. of the top of the brick lining. It was obvious that through 
one of several holes in the rickety well-head the rats—who are 
extremely thirsty animals—came to the well to drink. If the 
water-level was lowered a few inches, the rats, in trying to 
reach down to the water, fell in and were drowned. On having 
the well emptied, there was found at the bottom a horrible 
mass of putridity consisting entirely of decomposed rats. The 
men who cleaned out the well told me the stench was so awful 
that it was as much as they could do to finish the work. I 
could quote many other instances of a similar nature. Let 
me add a word to what you say about rat-catching as a sport. 
Many a happy and exciting day I spent as a boy with an old 
rat-catcher. It was a delight to watch the old man with his 
five or six terriers. There was a perfect understanding between 
master and dogs; a whispered order from the old man was 
instantly obeyed by ‘Teaser,’ ‘Jock,’ or ‘Toby.’ The dogs 
were quivering with excitement, but as still as mice till a rat 
was bolted by the ferret. The best day’s sport I remember 
to have had was at a large farm at threshing time. The bag 
amounted to about three hundred and sixty rats. I have since 
enjoyed nearly all forms of British sport, including deer- 
stalking in the Highlands, salmon-fishing, and grouse-driving, 
but I doubt if anything ever much surpassed the pleasure and 
sustained excitement of that day’s rat-hunt among the old 
barns and rick-yard.—I am, Sir, &c., P. E. WALLIs, 

Medical Officer of Health, &c. 

East Grinstead. 


THE WORD “SOAK.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of September 10th your correspondent 
“X.” suggests a Celtic origin for the word “soak,” meaning 
“dry.” Some of your readers may be interested to know 
that in Sussex the word “sushy,” presumably derived from 
the French “séche,’ is used for “dry,”—e.g., “As sush as 
sushy,” “We're very sushy here,” meaning “We have no 
water.” The occurrence of this and many other purely 
French words I could name is explained by the fact that 
the French, both in peace, as Protestant refugees, as also 
in time of war, as in 1377 and 1448, were frequent visitors 
to the Sussex coast. This remark may be verified by any of 








ee - 
your readers who like to refer to an article on “Dialect” 
contributed thirty years ago to the Monthly Packet by 0 
well versed in word-lore.—I am, Sir, &., =" 





WELSH SHEEP-DOGS. 
(To Tur Epiror oF tHE “ Spectator,”] 
Srr,—I have read your remarks in last week’s Spectator 
wondering whether Welsh sheep-dogs are worked in Welsh 
I have lately spent a month near Nevin, in Carnarvonshire 
where all the sheep-dogs are spoken to in Welsh. Only a few 
of the farm men can talk English; they address their dogs ag 
“ci da” (good dog). Nearly all the dogs are Scotch collies 
and are generally called ‘Carlo’ or ‘Rock.’ One of the dogs 
near us, called ‘ Rock,’ would go alone to the hills and fetch 
any herd of cows he was told to.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEOFFR 
Incknow Corner, Nottingham. ve 


[To THe EpiTor or THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—You say in your last issue: “We wonder whether 
Welsh sheep-dogs are worked in Welsh.” I think I can 
testify that they are not. I have on two occasions been 
present at sheep-dog trials at Llandrindod Wells, and noticed 
particularly that directions were given in English by all the 
men,—with one single exception, I think.—I am, Sir, &., 
G. 8. 


[To Tae Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaTor,’’] 
Srr,—With regard to the point you raise in your issue of the 
17th inst. as to Welsh sheep-dogs. They are undoubtedly 
worked in Welsh. On some farms a mixture of Welsh and 
English is the language they understand. Last May I was 
witness of the difficulties experienced by a collie which had 
been sent from Cumberland to a Welsh sheep farm. She 
“hadn’t the language,” and it was almost pathetic to see the 
eager endeavour to do her duty and the sad results of mis. 
understood orders. ‘ Dinah’ evidently felt her position keenly, 
and lived a sad and solitary life, a life of bared teeth, an outcast 
from the other Welsh-speaking sheep-dogs.—I am, Sir, &., 
A. C. Curtis, 
Glazenwood Cottage, London Road, Guildford. 








POETRY. 


A VIOLIN, 
Music of shadow, blown from twilit lands, 
Where never burns the fierce white light of day, 
Where never laughter breaks their sadnesses ; 
Only a sapphire dusk and sombre sky, 
And wandering mourning winds that blow across 
The everlasting sorrowing of the sea. 
The sobbing cadences aspire and sink, 
And in their gliding poignant beauty speaks 
Anguish of all the ages. Shadowed forms, 
Figures of tragedy, who lift pale hands and cry 
Against the ruthless trampling of the years, 
Keen from the strings, until the listening 
Becomes a very rapier thrust of pain. 

F. O'NEILL GALLAGHER. 











BOOKS. 
ee 
JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE.* 
Amip the crowd of war-books and “impressions” of this 
or that belligerent, we hope that this serious and informing 
study of Japan’s aims and achievements by her own states- 
men will meet with the attention which it deserves. Mr. 
Alfred Stead is to be congratulated on having secured so 
remarkable a document. Surely it is no small advantage, 
when the mind of the world is occupied with the future of the 
Japanese, to have from Marquis Ito an account of Japan's 
Constitution and theory of politics, from two Field-Marshals 
—Yamagata and Oyama—a study of her military system, and 
from various Finance Ministers a treatise on her fiscal and 
economic methods. A confession of national ideals is specially 





* Japan by the Japanese: a Survey by its Highest Authorities, Edited by 
Alfred Stead. London: W. Heinemann, (20s, net.) 
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yaluable in the case of so rational and clear-minded a people, 
for it is Japan’s cardinal achievement that she has introduced 
a scientific spirit into national development, having patiently 
searched the world for good precedents, and then having 
followed them with unfaltering logic. In so large a compila. 
tion, covering every department of public and private life, 
there were bound to be some blemishes. There is a good deal 
of repetition, most of the authors thinking it their duty to 
preface their remarks with a sketch of Japanese history since 
the Restoration. The translation of some of the papers (we 
presume they are translations) might have been better done, 
and there are numerous misprints and some errors of fact 
which reasonable care in editing might have saved. But on 
the whole it is a valuable book, enabling the reader to 
arrive at some understanding of that gigantic mosaic of 
porrowings from Western civilisation which is modern Japan. 
Japan has borrowed from every great nation, taking her 
Constitution and law from England, France, and Germany; 
her army system from various Continental States; her com- 
mercial arrangements partly from Europe and partly from 
America; and though in so composite a structure there are 
pound to be gaps, yet the unity of the whole is really organic. 
flr civilisation is an appropriate expression of her national 
life. The reason for this unparalleled achievement, by which a 
revolution which elsewhere has taken centuries to accomplish 
has been completed in a generation, is probably twofold. In 
the first place, she understood herself, and with a clear eye to 
her practical needs employed her national instinct for borrow- 
ing institutions and making them her own. But no formal 
changes are of value unless they are superimposed upon a 
strong national spirit; and, in the second place, Japan started 
upon her task with a proud, high-spirited race, patient, confi- 
dent, and courageous. Change would come more easily to 


men if they had the two endowments of self-knowledge and } 


self-confidence. 

In such an embarrassment of riches it is necessary to select 
a few subjects, and perhaps the Japanese experts are most 
interesting when they treat of their Constitution, their finances, 
and their religion. The Army and Navy, as largely inaugu- 
rated by European officers, we know fairly well already, but 
on these three subjects there exists much confusion in Western 
ninds. The Constitution is perhaps best described as the type 
usual in a limited Monarchy, coexisting with the doctrine of | 


continent.” All the writers, from Marquis Ito downwards 
make it clear that China is regarded as the reservoir 
from which Japanese wealth is to flow, the immense rich, 
backward country waiting to be protected, and in the pro- 
tection exploited by her energetic neighbours. But the first 
step must be to stimulate the industrial spirit at home, and 
make the best use of her present assets. Reproductive 
expenditure on the part of the Government, so that new 
industries may be created, and the abolition of all obstacles 
to the free and safe investment of foreign capital,—this is the 
policy recommended. Baron Shibusawa, the President of 
the United Chambers of Commerce, advocates the abolition 
of the prohibition against foreign ownership of land, and a 
form of trusteeship by which Japanese bankers and capitalists 
would make themselves personally responsible for the money 
of the foreign investor. One of the most curious facts 
related is the effect on Japan of the payment of the Chinese 
indemnity of £35,000,000 after the war of 1894. It was a 
sum out of all proportion to former financial ideas, and it 
induced such a feeling of boundless wealth in people and 
Government that they overspent themselves, and the whole 
economic system was disorganised for several years. Count 
Inouye makes several proposals for reform. He wants the 
commercial treaties with the Powers revised in order that 
Japan may be able to protect her nascent industries, He 
would also nationalise the railways, which are very paying 
concerns, buying out the present shareholders with Govern- 
ment bonds. Such a course would certainly make it easier to 
raise a foreign loan, for at present there is comparatively 
small security, the country not being full of elastic taxable 
wealth, and the Japanese disliking the thought of sinking to the 
level of China by mortgaging their Customs. At the present 
moment the land is thoroughly solvent; but in view of the 
war, and of the necessity of loans for reproductive expendi 

ture, it is important to have a serious stock-taking of assets 

It is impossible in our short space to refer to the very 
interesting sections dealing with taxation and the internal 
organisation of the Finance Department, but we may quote the 
estimate by one of her own statesmen of Japan’s commercial 
future :— 








“TI do not think that it will be easy for Japan to compete in 
American or European markets as far as the production of every- 
day manufactured goods is concerned. The superior machinery 
of the older countries necessarily tends to cheapen the cost of 


divine right, and, indeed, of divine sanctity. It is nota “rigid | production of the finished articles. Besides, Japanese workmen, 


constitution’ in the ordinary sense, since there is a provision 

for change by a vote of the Diet, but the power of initiating 

an amendment is vested in the Emperor. “It is submitted to 
the Diet,” says Marquis Ito, “ for the reason that the Emperor's 
great desire is that a great law, when once established, shall 
be obeyed by the Imperial Family, as well as by his subjects, 
and it shall not be changed by the arbitrary will of the 
Imperial Family.” The theory of Parliament is almost 
identical with our own, for its business is to receive petitions, 
tomake representations to the Throne, to supervise the Govern- 
ment, and to control the finances. The Emperor can have no 
relations with it, other than convening and closing it, and 
sanctioning its laws. The Second Chamber, or House of 
Peers, contains, in addition to the hereditary nobility, persons 
nominated by the Emperor for meritorious public services, 
and persons elected by and from the highest taxpayers and 
sanctioned by the Crown. We gather from Count Inouye that 
this carefully studied system is not yet working with complete 
success, “owing principally to the umpreparedness of the 
people for such unprecedented a share of power.” It would 
be impossible to expect a new and complex constitutional 
system to work well from the start, but the Japanese states- 
men seem to us to have shown true wisdom in preparing a 
good machine, for with every year the motive-power becomes 
stronger. 

The financial and economic position is the subject on which 
the writers are most despondent. They complain that Japan 
does not care enough for money, and has not yet realised its 
enormous leverage in modern civilisation. Extending from 
the Arctic regions to the Tropics, she has a very varied field 
of production, she has a highly intelligent people, good ports, 
and a stable government,—every qualification, in short, which 
is necessary for economic development. What is to be the aim 
of such development? Nothing less, says Baron Kaneko, than 
“the commercial supremacy of the Pacific and of the Asiatic 





although their wages are cheaper, are not as a rule skilled 
artisans. It is true that there are many such, but it will take 
two or three generations before the mass of labour is equal to 
that of the older countries in skill. Until that time comes it 
is more profitable to export unfinished goods to foreign countries 
to be finished there...... I think, however, that we can supply 
the Oriental markets even now better than other nations can do, 
although the trade is necessarily more in the form of an exchange 
of products.” 


The main features of Japanese economics are of a sur- 
prising simplicity, a trait which appears in all departments of 
their national life. Theirs is a new civilisation, and, being 
perfectly reasonable beings, they do not suffer the wheels to 
be clogged by irrelevancies. The same simplicity appears in 
their ethical code, Bushido, or Knightly Behaviour, which in 
the absence of a strong religion is the master influence in 
Japanese character. (We may notice, as a mark of incom- 
pleteness in the book, that what is the code of the Samurai 
class is treated as if it were the general code of the people. 
The extremely interesting, and to Western readers obscure, 
subject of the moral codes of the Japanese proletariat is left 
untouched.) Professor Nitobe, who discusses the subject, 
rather obscures it by drawing elaborate European parallels. 
Founded partly on the ancestor-worship of Shintoism, and 
partly on the contemplative spirit of Buddhism, its cardinal 
doctrines are self-knowledge, and fidelity to the highest self 
or conscience. Benevolence, and the courage which results 
in self-sacrifice rather than in the sul ec ion of others, are its 
primary fruits. Such a moral code, which is based on a 
spiritual ideal rather than on a dogma of pains und penalties, 
made its votaries gentle, unselfish, dutiful, and unfalteringly 
courageous. The true knight was the weyardpuxyos of Aristotle, 
but his pride was leavened with something not unlike Christian 
charity. If such a spirit inspired the founders of the new 
Empire, then its success is explained, for change can have no 
evils if so noble and wholesome a national life remained per- 
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sistent during its stages. Having no dead-weight of conserva- 
tism to support, Japan could look for and accept the best 
which other peoples had to show, but the faith of her leaders 
kept her all the while deep-rooted as a nation. 





LORD ACTON’S LETTERS.* 

Ir is impossible not to regret that this first instalment of 
the letters written by the late Lord Acton to Miss Mary 
Gladstone should have been edited with so considerable a 
disregard for the feelings of persons now living. All the 
blame for this is certainly not to be attached to Mr. Herbert 
Paul, who has done much to add to the value of the letters 
by his informing and valuable introductory memoir of Lord 
Acton. Mrs. Drew in her preface says that “it does not 
seem likely that any one, after reading these letters, would 
question the desirability of their publication. In general 
they speak for themselves; a few notes have been added 
to explain allusions which by lapse of time have become 
obscure; some names and passages, and some letters, 
have been omitted.” Mrs. Drew is, therefore, ultimately re- 
sponsible for the editing, and we can only regret that the 
omissions were not extended to a considerable number of 
names and passages which add little to the historical value of 
the book, but occasion pain to the worthiest people. There are 
references to Lord Goschen, Sir Bartle Frere, Lord Wolseley, 
M. de Laveleye, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Lord 
Tennyson, Sir Robert Morier, Dr. Mozley, Lord Macaulay, 
and many others which, while perfectly permissible in private 
letters, ought not to have been published. We make this pro- 
test not only with respect to this book, but in support of a 
principle which has until quite recent years been uninfringed, 
—the principle that if letters of persons of importance are 
published, there should be omitted all passages dealing with, 
or calculated to hurt, the feelings of living persons. 

As we have already said, Mr. Paul’s introductory memoir is 
extremely good. It throws much light on the letters and on 
the writer of the letters, and should be read before them, even 
by those who knew Lord Acton personally. Lord Acton was 
the only son of Sir Richard Acton, and was born at Naples 
on January 10th, 1834. His mother was a German, and his 
father’s family had lived much abroad. The chief languages 
of Europe were thus at his command, and this fact played a 
great part in the accumulation of his vast knowledge. He 
lost his father in childhood. In 1843 he was sent to the 
Roman Catholic College at Oscott, under Dr. Wiseman. 
Thence, being unable to enter Cambridge, he passed to 
Munich and sat at the feet of Ddéllinger, where he learnt to 
look at life historically and laid the foundation of his great 
learning. From Munich he went on to most of the capitals 
of Europe, and acquired that knowledge of, and love 
for, affairs which he never lost. Life to him was always 
history, and affairs were the machinery of (at least) 
political life. The letters teem with his almost singular 
curiosity with respect to the courses and springs of cur- 
rent political events. He brought to bear on public life 
exactly the same mental attitude that he brought to bear on 
the history of the past. “It is puerile to write modern history 
from printed books,” he exclaimed in 1882. His object was 
ever to look into the life of movements; but it must be con- 
fessed that though he had better opportunities of doing this 
perhaps than any man of his time, his prophecies of the 
immediate future were oftener than not wrong. It is one 
thing to look into the mainsprings of accomplished facts—in 
such analysis Lord Acton has had no equal—it is another 
thing to prophesy even the nearest future from what seem to 
be the mainsprings of movement at the moment. Causes in 
the complexity of history only become clear, if ever, in the 
presence of effects. Lord Acton’s judgment, moreover, was 
extraordinarily biassed by his natural worship of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The overpowering personality and the splendid moral 
standard of Mr. Gladstone took away all light and shade 
from the picture of public life as Lord Acton saw it. 
He could not understand what Sir Henry Maine meant when 
he said: “ You seem to use Tory as a term of reproach.” “I 
was much struck by this answer—much struck to find a 
philosopher, entirely outside party politics, who does not think 





* Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, Daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Edited, with au Introductory Memoir, by Herbert Paul. London: G, Allen, 
(15s, net.) 
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Toryism areproach.” The truth was that Sir John Acton 
was from the earliest age a Continental Liberal. Hig visitg 
to the United States and Russia, both then in the thraldom 
of slavery, were not likely to shake his Liberalism; and when 
in 1859 he entered the House of Commons his golden silence 
did not disguise the fact that politically he agreed with 
nobody and nobody agreed with him. Mr. Gladstone wag the 
great exception. Holding the same Liberalism, they both 
also “desired the reunion of Christendom, and both held 
that religion was the guiding star in public as in private 
life” From the date of entering Parliament until 195 
when he was unseated for Bridgnorth, Sir John Acton 
was also engaged in journalistic work in connection 
with Newman’s paper, the Rambler, which subsequently 
coalesced with the Home and Foreign Review, Acton’s 
Liberalism appeared in every line he wrote. The fact that he 
was by conviction a Roman Catholic never for one moment 
stood between the pursuit of historical truth and what 
appeared to be the highest political morality. The end came 
when Pius IX. declared that “the opinions of Catholic writers 
were subject to the authority of the Roman Congregations,” 
Acton could neither admit the doctrine nor dispute the 
authority. The Home and Foreign Review therefore dis. 
appeared from the scene. Henceforth he devoted himself 
to research, to the accumulation of material for his great 
unborn book, The History of Liberty, and to the formation 
of an annotated library that should supply the authorities 
for this work. Nor was his pen idle. Great numbers of 
anonymous articles, most of which are identified, were 
written for weighty Reviews, and his stores of knowledge 
he was always ready to lavish on the humblest student, 
Moreover, in his letters, side by side with the pleasantest chat 
and the most amusing, and at times caustic, comment on 
books, people, and current events, he poured out his knowledge 
with unequalled ease and certainty. In the letters before us 
passage after passage reveals a width of judgment in historical 
scholarship and a grasp of detail that certainly few other 
historians of the nineteenth century exhibited. Singularly 
interesting and valuable is the passage where Lord Acton 
discusses (in the learned criticism on John Inglesant) “ what 
might have occurred two centuries and a half ago to a sincere 
and upright [Roman Catholic] priest” :— 

“T will presume that he took the oath of allegiance, for, in 
1635, the Jesuits allowed their penitents to take it. He would 
ever admit the Royal Supremacy, like Father Caron, as not ex- 
ceeding the prerogative of Kings in France and Spain. He 
would drop the imputation of schism, seeing that Bramhall wrote 
that there was no formed difference with the Church of Rome 
about any pointof faith. Finding that an Archbishop denied any 
necessary articles of faith beyond the Apostles’ Creed, he would 
regard the 39 Articles as Hall, Chillingworth, Bramhall, Stilling- 
fleet, and, according to Bull, all that are well advised, considered 
them—pious opinions which no man was obliged to believe, 
With Bossuet, he would acknowledge the force of the case in 
favour of Anglican orders, and with Richard Simon he would 
admit that the Caroline divines had not their equals in his own 
Church, and would revere them as the strongest enemies of the 
specific heresies of Luther and Calvin, as the force that would sap 
the fabric against which Rome still contended in vain. If he 
heard that there was a bishop [Anglican] who begged prayers for 
his soul, another who tolerated the Invocation of Saints, a third 
who allowed Seven Sacraments, and so on, he might be willing to 
believe, with Davenport, that the chasm was filled that 
separated England from Trent. To reach that point of concilia- 
tion it would be necessary to make the best of everything, 
so far as could be without sophistry, violence, or conceal- 
ment. And the same rule of favourable interpretation would 
be applied by the same man to his own Theology. He would 
be bound by the limits of Richelieu’s proposals, and would keep 
within the lines of Bossuet, and those which Spinola afterwards 
drew, with the assent of Pope and General. He would have been 
confirmed in this method by the response it drew from such 
eminent Protestants as Grotius, Bramhall, La Bastide, Praetorius, 
Fabricius, and Leibniz. Their judgment would have encouraged 
him to abide in his own communion, and would have taught him 
that he was as safe as his friend on the other side. The same 
impartiality would have led to the same result. There were even 
Protestant divines who sanctioned conversions to Rome.” 


This long passage is an example of Lord Acton’s manner, of 
his wide, deep, yet easy learning, and of his deduction of 
principles from practice. He was certainly the intellectual 
modern counterpart of the “sincere and upright priest” 
that he drew. He considered that the only obstacle to a 
union of the Churches was “the moral obstacle; to put it 
compendiously the Inquisition.” Lord Acton’s 
horror of Vaticanism was only equalled by his hatred of 
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ism. The following passage throws, indeed, a 
= ere the attitude of Acton’s school,—the saving 
leaven of modern Roman Catholicism :— es 

: ; i 1es 0 

i pune ee they olin fessor the 
fyreany, mens tine of the Dominican with his fagots, of the 
nap gh geo has not yet been brought to light. 
Fuges wile Sheer er of nothi h been able to 
Dellinger, who thinks of nothing else, has never Ler Seow 
define it, and I do not know how to distinguish a Va icanist 0 
that sort, a Vaticanist in a state of grace, from a Catholic. 

Lord Acton was “a Vaticanist in a Btate of grace.” Such a 

person could scarcely have been welcome to the Vatican when 
he went to Rome in the autumn of 1869 to work for reform 
and righteousness in connection with the astounding Council 
which before the New Year had made Piv Nono the sole 
legislative authority in the Roman Church. The apostle of 
liberty kept Dr. Déllinger and Mr. Gladstone closely informed 
of the proceedings of the Council. “ We have to meet, she 
wrote, “an organised conspiracy to establish a power which 
would be the most formidable enemy of liberty as well as 
science throughout the world.” On July 18th, 1870, the 
dogma of Infallibility was finally carried. Déllinger, with an 
honesty of conviction that knew no fears, refused to accept the 
decree, and was, says Mr. Paul, “cut off, like Spinoza, to his 
eternal honour, from the congregation of the faithful.” The 
most curious part of the whole affair was that Acton, who 
in the previous November had been made a Peer by Mr. 
Gladstone, was not attacked, though he had organised the 
opposition to the most ruinous step that the Vatican had ever 
made. The Pope and his English friends were presumably 
afraid of the immense learning, the great power, and the 
unquenchable honesty that Lord Acton possessed. Manning 
attempted to attack him, but withdrew from the contest 
in time. As Mr. Paul says, “the new cardinal, if he had 
indulged in an historical controversy with ‘ Quirinus,’ might 
have emerged from it with less credit to himself than amuse- 
ment to the learned society of Europe.” But Lord Acton 
was absolutely loyal to the religious principles that attached 
him to the Roman Communion. “Communion with Rome is 
dearer to me than life.” It has never been suggested that his 
projected History of Liberty was left unwritten through the 
fact of his unfaltering loyalty to what we may call a Platonic 
Vatican. Yet it is impossible not to feel that the startling 
contrast between such a work, which must have been placed 
on the “Index,” and his loyalty to an institution which in 
practice tended to make Roman Catholics, to use his own 
words, “irredeemable enemies of civil and religious liberty,” 
must at least have hampered his project. The recent action 
taken against Mivart shows that the policy of Rome has not 
changed, and it is certain that the storm which would have 
followed the publication of Lord Acton’s history would have 
done the Roman Church in England infinite harm. 


When Lord Acton turned from the stir of public life to his 
books, it was, therefore, sufficient for his purpose to collect 
the material that later historians would be compelled to use; 
and his library, now at Cambridge, so fully annotated, is 
more than a monument to his memory. It will ensure the 
ultimate fulfilment of the task that he had so longed to 
perform. If he himself was not to enter the Promised Land, 
he made sure that the land would be reached. His position 
as the Professor of Modern History at Cambridge—an ideal 
appointment—enabled him to give new life to the History 
School at that University. The great history that he pro- 
jected in twelve volumes, and of which he moulded the shape 
and method, will be a significant tribute to the memory of 
this learned man. The achievements of his life are nobler 
than we yet realise. The crumbs from the table of his 
learning are in themselves of immense worth, but his great 
achievement is, perhaps, the fact that he has made men 
finally realise that history is an organic and living thing. 





AN ELIZABETHAN MANUSCRIPT.* 
WE do not understand what useful purpose has been served 
by making a facsimile of the whole of this manuscript; for 
the handwritings are those of scriveners of the day, and are of 
no interest, while the greater part of the contents of the manu- 














* Collotype Facsimile and Type Transcript of an Elizabethan Manuscript Pre- 
served at Alnwick Castle, Northumberland. Transcribed and Edited, with Notes 
tes maar’ by Frank J. Burgoyne. London: Longmans and Co. | 


script is already accessible in print, and what there is of new 
matter gains nothing by being presented in script. The 
manuscript was discovered among the Northumberland papers 
by the antiquary, Mr. John Bruce, in 1867, and in 1870 Mr. 
Spedding issued an edition of the chief novelty it contained 
under the title of A Conference of Pleasure. This was a series 
of four speeches, composed by Francis Bacon for a“ device” at 
Court, and consisting of “the praise of the worthiest vertue,” 
viz., fortitude; “the praise of the worthiest affection,” viz. 
love ; “ the praise of the worthiest power,” viz., knowledge; 
and “the praise of the worthiest person,” viz., Queen Elizabeth. 
Until the discovery of the manuscript only the last two were 
known. Mr. Spedding edited this “ device” with great care, 
supplying by conjecture in the first two speeches a few words 
at the end of each line (the right-hand edge of the MS. having 
been eaten away by fire), and adding to all four speeches a 
number of illustrative notes. These conjectural words have 
been adopted by the present editor, and a great number of 
the notes transferred to his margins, without any acknowledg- 
ment in either case. As to the former proceeding, all that he 
tells us in the preface is that “the words missing at the sides 
of each recto have been supplied from other copies, or by 
conjecture where other copies do not exist.” He does not say 
whose conjecture. The only passage on which the present 
editor has had to exercise his own powers is a short essay by 
Bacon on “private censure,” and here, not having Mr. 
Spedding to fall back upon, he succeeds in making a good deal 
of nonsense. In the following passage the words in brackets 
are Mr. Burgoyne’s conjectures :— 

“In theise and the like cases when I speak upon [them] I 

speake as a partie. When I speak without occasion I [first] 
judge, and then tu quis es qui iudicas servum alienum, domino 
[  ] cadit, and of princes it is said, accuse not thy ruler no not in 
[private]. Therfore all evill speaking in absence, though it be 
truth, yett [ ] upon occasion is no Christian duetie but the 
part of busie whisperers.” 
The editor can hardly have thought he had arrived in this 
sentence at Bacon’s meaning. It is obvious from the context 
that Bacon is distinguishing justifiable censure from mere 
backbiting. The distinction lies in there being an “ occasion” 
for the censure. The first sentence therefore must run: “ In 
these and the like cases when I speak upon occasion, I speak 
as a party; when I speak without occasion, I speak as a 
judge”; and then comes in the application of the text, “‘ Who 
art thou that judgest?” In the last sentence it is equally 
clear that we must supply some word like unless between 
“yet” and “upon occasion.” Smaller points are that [suo] 
should have been supplied after domino, and the second 
quotation concludes “no not in thy thought.” We cannot, 
then, congratulate the editor upon his skill, any more 
than upon his magnanimity. And the mere work of trans- 
cription is badly done, the ordinary contractions not being 
marked. 

The one page of the manuscript that we are glad to see 
reproduced once more in facsimile—it was reproduced by 
Mr. Spedding—is the cover, which serves as a title-page; 
because very wild theories have been based upon it by those 
who hold that Bacon and Shakespeare are the same person. 
This front page is scribbled over in the familiar fashion of 
the age, when people seemed always to be trying new pens, or 
practising their elaborate capital letters. But among the 
scribble there is still distinguishable a table of contents, and 
among the items occur :— 

“Orations at Graies Inne 
By Mr. ffrauncis Bacon 
Essaies by the same author 
William Shakespeare 
Rychard the Second 
Rychard the Third 
Asmund and Cornelia 
Isle of dogs frfag}mnt 
by Thomas Nashe and inferior plaiers ”— 
and all round, and filling every scrap of the paper, there are 
scribbles, among which occur “ William Shakespeare” two or 
three times, and “Shak,” “Sh,” many times, as well as one 
or two “Bacons.” To the ordinary person the conjunction 
of the two names would seem to be sufficiently explained by 
the fact that the manuscript contained writings by both, and 
if the scrivener wished to try his pen obvious words to write 
would be the names of the authors in his list. And indeed 
Bacon and Shakespeare are not alone in the attention their 
names receive. All down the right-hand side of the sheet 
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Nashe comes in for like honour, as follows: Thom, Thom, 
Thomas, Thomas, Thom, &c. Needless to say, however, this 
fact is ignored by those who wish to identify Bacon and 
Shakespeare. The late Judge Webb, for example, says with 
emphasis :— 

“It is certain that on the title page of the packet the name of 
William Shakespeare is written eight or nine times over in asso- 
ciation with that of Bacon; and it is certain that fronted, flanked, 
and followed by the name of Shakespeare, two of the Shake- 
spearian plays are catalogued with compositions which are 
acknowledged to have been the work of Bacon.” 

But Mr. Burgoyne goes more into detail :— 

“ Attention is more particularly called to the line written above 

the entry ‘Rychard the Second.’ 


sTounvtayy 
By Mr. ffrauncis William Shakespeare. 


The word ‘ ffrauncis’ has been twice written, the second entry 
being upside down and over the first, as if by this device it had 
been intended to emphasise the name. It is worthy of notice 
that the name of ‘ Shakespeare’ does not appear upon any of the 
plays printed prior to 1598. The writing upon folio 1 would seem 
therefore to be one of the earliest ascriptions of authorship, and 
it is especially remarkable that the author’s name appears as Mr. 
ffrauncis William Shakespeare.” 
Remarkable indeed! But a glance at the title-page itself 
resolves the mystery. The simple fact is that the two names 
belong to different columns of writing, thus :— 
“By Mr. ffrauncis William Shakespeare 
Baco Rychard the Second.” 

And the second “ffrauncis” is not written, as Mr. Burgoyne 
says, “over the first,’ but through it, and belongs to some 
lines of scribble written with the page the other way up. 
Again, Mr. Burgoyne says :— 

“Where the name ‘ William Shakespeare’ is repeated lower 
down, another device is employed to emphasise the entry; the 
word ‘Your’ being twice written across the name, so that it 


reads : Your Your : 
William Shakespeare Mr. Spedding seemed ‘to 


think that much of this writing was mere scribble; but the 
scribble is contemporary, and it is difficult to imagine that it was 
written without intelligent purpose.” 

And yet the very next passage that Mr. Burgoyne himself 
transcribes is the following :—‘* Thomas—Imita—g—ofising— 
turner—Imitatio— refusing —Imprising —Imprisonment—re- 
solved in the.” Was this written with “intelligent purpose ” ? 
It is a matter of regret that so much pains should have been 
spent about such balderdash. If Mr. Burgoyne had given us 
a new edition of Mr. Spedding’s volume, adding to it the few 
Baconian fragments which Mr. Spedding did not consider 
worth publication, we should have been glad to have his book. 
As it is, he has produced a costly volume which can be of no 
real use to anybody, and he has prefixed to it an introduction 
which we need not further characterise. 





TAINE UNDER THE EMPIRE.* 

Ir is some time since we reviewed the first volume of Mrs. 
Devonshire’s excellent translation of M. Taine’s Life and 
Letters. This present volume—we hope and suppose that 
there is a third to come—is naturally of deeper interest than 
its forerunner. As to Taine’s actual work it does not perhaps 
tell us much more than we knew before; but the personal 
life of the man, uneventful as it might seem to casual 
eyes, is revealed here by himself in a very striking manner. 
We have in him another demonstration of the way in 
which talent and courage can fight the world,and conquer 
obstacles before which a poorer nature would have shrunk 
into disappointed resignation. It was not only the coldness 
and neglect of authorities against which Taine had to perse- 
vere in order to reach the position that was his by right. 
During the years covered by this volume, from the age of 
twenty-four to that of forty-two, he was subject to long 
periods of bad health, and this of a kind most trying 
to a teacher and thinker. First, having worked and studied 
beyond his strength, he was laid up with a severe attack of 
laryngitis, and did not entirely recover his voice for several 
years. Later on, in 1857, his tired brain took its revenge in 
another way, and for a long time he was a martyr to neuralgia 
and extreme nervous depression, which put a temporary stop 
to his philosophical work, and from which, though his best 
books were written in later life, he was never afterwards sure 
of being completely free. 





* Life and Letters of H. Taine, 1853-1870. Translated from the French by 
Mrs, Rk. L. Devonshire. London: A. Constableand Co. [7s. 6d. net.} 





All this time one disappointment followed another, The 
spirit of authority in France, in those Imperial days, was 
against Taine and his theories. The Church algo dreaded 
and opposed them. He took great pains to assure his friends 
and the public that he was not, after all, a materialist ; that 
Tegel, not Helvétius, was his master. The distinction in 
practice, is fine enough, and it was found difficult to accept as 
a claim to a teaching post under Government. The devoted 
admirer of Beyle was not very far off the direct line that led 
to Zola, and up to 1870 the most distinguished philosopher in 
France was an object of suspicion in high places, Still, the 
steadily growing fame of his literary work and criticism gained 
him a Professorship at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, as well as 
the post of Examiner in German and History for admission 
to Sairt-Cyr. It is an interesting fact with regard to a much. 
abused man that he nearly lost this latter appointment, 
through adverse influence, in 1865, and only kept it by the 
direct interference of Napoleon III. in his favour. In the 
following year he resigned it of his own accord, in order to 
devote himself, with a free mind and improved health, to his 
beloved philosophical studies. 

It was during these years that Taine paid his earlier visits 
to England, and wrote and published those books on English 
literature and life which have made his name so well known 
here. It may truthfully be said, perhaps, that the Histoire de 
la Littérature Anglaise—not to mention the Notes sur U Angle. 
terre—shows the limitations of a philosopher, the danger of 
generalising, the impossibility of quite explaining “the soul 
of a people”’ by scientific rules. The developments of litera. 
ture, art, and life refuse, after all, to be ticketed and classified 
by a mind like Taine’s, which was, as M. Bourget truly said, 
the mind of a philosopher, rather than of a critic, an artist, or 
an historian. The wheels of “le mécanisme de l'esprit” 
(Taine’s own words) are not material. In a judge of 
English literature, the following criticism seems curiously to 
justify these remarks. It occurs in a letter to Prévost- 
Paradol :— 

“A curious writer is Bunyan (Pilgrim’s Progress); it isa 
nursery tale,a blood-curdling allegory, showing the terrible inner 
mind of one of those fanatics: groans, invasions of the Spirit, the 


After the hallucination is calmed down, a sort of rigidity remains, 
moral spikes with which to wound oneself continually and to stab 
others.” 

It seems to us that nothing more is needed to disqualify 
Taine as a critic of English literature. The sharp-tongued, 
ignorant narrowness of the eighteenth century and Voltaire 
could hardly have given a stranger travesty of The Pilgrim's 
Progress. It is true that Taine was only twenty-seven when 
he wrote this letter, and that his judgments, literary and 
other, grew graver and wiser with years. Otherwise he could 
never have reached the heights and depths of true philosophy 
in Les Origines de la France Contemporaine, 

With that remarkable book we are not at present con- 
cerned, as it was not written till after 1870. Then, when the 
spirit of the Revolution was once more dominant in France, 
and Republican ideas entered on the most lasting triumph 
they have yet seen in Europe, Taine, in opposition under the 
Empire, found himself in opposition still. We look forward 
with great interest to those later letters which will show us 
the advance of his mind along that path which seemed to run 
parallel, after a time, with the path of those who distrusted 
the Revolution and all its works. Here again comes the 
explanation: he was before all things a philosopher. He was 
not specially attracted by any form of government; he 
followed truth, knowledge, and the laws of the universe 
wherever they might lead him. As far as it is possible, 
Taine’s mind was unbiassed by any of the influences that 
sway ordinary men. Yet he was very far from being the 
cold and unnatural monster that this fact might suggest. 
His letters, one need hardly say, are full of personal likings, 
dislikings, individual fancies in literature and art; his love 
for Nature existed independently of the study of her laws. 
It is only when absorbed in that study, the greatest joy of his 
life, that he seems to lay aside everything but common 
humanity. Absolutely sincere and incorruptible in his pur- 
suit of scientific truth, he must have been an impressive 
teacher. We have an account in this volume of the opening 
of his lectures at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, where the 
students welcomed him with enthusiasm, and where he 
continued to teach every winter for twenty years. It is 
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or. ealier part of this period that M. Bourget’s 

miniscences belong ; and we venture to quote from these, 
re personal and more vivid than anything in the short 
en eich Taine’s biographical editor allows himself :— 


“Je me souviens qu’au lendemain de la guerre, étudiants 4 
nous pressions avec un battement 


i du collége, nous n ] ome 
pa ap gh vaste salle de l’Ecole des Beaux Arts, ot M. Taine 
pers nt les quatre mois d’hiver...... Le maitre 


enseignait penda 


rlait de sa voix un peu monotone et qui timbrait d’un vague 


étranger les mots des petites phrases ; et méme cette 
pears rahe ces gestes rares, cette physionomie absorbée, cette 
prcoceupation de ne pas surajouter  l’éloquence réelle des docu- 
ments I’éloquence factice de la mise en scéne,—tous ces petits 
détails achevaient de nous séduire. Cet homme, si modeste qwil 
semblait ne pas se douter de sa renommée européenne, et si simple 
wil ne semblait ne se soucier que de bien servir la _vérité, 
devenait pour nous l’apétre de la Foi Nouvelle. Celui-li du 
moins n’avait jamais sacrifié sur l’autel des doctrines officielles. 
Celui-l n’avait jamais menti. C’était bien sa pensée quil nous 
apportait dans ces petites phrases si courtes et si pleines,—sa 
pensée, profondément, invinciblement sincére.” 
That is a good portrait of Hippolyte Taine at the point where 
this volume leaves him. Afterwards his pursuit of truth led 
him along paths where some of his students fell away from 
him; but the best public opinion in France, we fancy, follows 


him to this day. 





NOVELS. 
THE SEINERS.* 
Ir is a curious, but not by any means inexplicable, fact that 
alongside with the immense development of steam marine 
traffic there should have been so marked an efflorescence of 
literature in praise of the sailing vessel. There is perhaps no 
department of modern fiction in which more striking work 
has been done in the last ten years, as a mere mention of such 
books as The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot, Captains Courageous, 
and The Nigger of the Narcissus will abundantly testify. A 
little reflection, however, suffices to show that this is only what 
might be expected, the best material of romance being found 
in the picturesqueness of the past rather than in the utilitarian 
materialism of the present, to say nothing of the fact that 
literature must always be the outcome of retrospect, and that 
the opportunity for writing about things seldom arises while 
those best qualified for the task are actually immersed in doing 
them. When that time arrives, the law of change and develop- 
ment generally ordains that they shall be done differently. But 
if the doom of the sailing vessel, perhaps the most beautiful 
of all the efforts of human handicraft, is inevitable, it is at 
least some satisfaction to think that there are so many writers 
fully qualified to pronounce its elegy. Of this “salt-water 
and white wings” schoo] Mr. James Connolly, whose admirable 
romance lies before us, is one of the youngest but most 
engaging representatives. He is intimately acquainted with 





all the details of the peculiar phase of seafaring life he has 
chosen to portray; and he writes with all the freshness and 
energy of youth, with a whole-hearted love of his subject, 
and with an enthusiasm that never impairs the simple 
directness of his unaffected but expressive style. 

The theme chosen for his new story is the fishing industry 
which has its headquarters at Gloucester, Massachusetts. In 
former works Mr. Connolly has dealt with the life of the 
fishermen on the Grand Banks; here he is concerned with 
the exploits of the seiners,—that is, the deep-sea fishermen 
who go south on the summer cruise after mackerel in the 
famous schooners which are the real heroines of this ex- 
hilarating romance. Joe Buckley, the narrator, is a boy 
employed in a store at the opening of the story. If you 
want to know why he went to sea, read the description of his 
walk through the docks after he had been dismissed by his 
employer :— 

“Most of the vessels that had been fishing during the winter 
had been stripped of their winter sails, and now aboard these they 
were bending on the summer suits and slinging up what top 
spars had not already been sent up. For the vessels that had 
been laid up all winter and stripped of everything, they were 
getting out the gear from the lofts. Everywhere it was topmasts 
being sent up, sails being dragged out, stays swayed taut, hal- 
yards and sheets rove—an overhauling generally. On the rail- 
ways—Burnham’s, Parkhurst’s, and Tarr’s—were vessels having 
their bottoms scrubbed and painted and their topsides lined out. 
And they all looked so handsome and smelt so fine with their 
riggings being tarred, not with the smoky tar that people ashore 





back—shoulders and breast slap into it. 
went, fighting the sea from her. 
the broken waves, curling away like beach combers. 
of each was a curved sheet of electric white, and the top—the 
crest—was a heavier, hotter white. 
our rail and break, and back into the hollows would fall a shower 
of shooting stars that almost sizzled. 
but millions on the water! 
Joey-boy ?’ said Clancy, and I had to roar a whisper that I never 
had.” 





* The Seiners, By James B. Connolly, London: Hodder and Stoughton, [€s.] 





put on house-roofs, but the fine rich-smelling tar that goes into 
vessels’ rigging; and there was the black and dark sea-green 
paint for the sides, with the gold or yellow or sometimes red 
stripe to mark the run, and main and quarter rails being var- 
nished. And the seine-boats! If there is anything afloat that 
sets more easily on the water than a seine-boat I never saw it, 
unless it might be a birch-bark canoe—and who’d want to be caught 
out ina blow inacanoe? The seine-boats all looked as natural 
as so many sea-gulls—thirty-six or thirty-eight feet long, green 
or blue bottoms to just above the water-line so that it would 
show, and above that all clear white except for the blue or red or 
yellow or green decorations that some skippers liked. And the 
seines that went with them were coming in wagons from the net 
and twine factory, tanned brown or tarred black and all ready to 
be hauled on to the vessels’ decks or stowed in the holds below, 
until the fleet should be in among the mackerel to the south’ard 
—off Hatteras or Cape May or somewhere down that way. To 
feel all that and the rest of it—to walk to the tops of your shoes 
in pine chips in the spar yards, to measure the lengths of booms 
and gaffs for yourself if you weren’t sure who were going to 
spread the big mainsails, to go up in the sail-lofts and see the 
sailmakers, bench after bench of them, making their needles and 
the long waxed threads fly through the canvas that it seemed a 
pity wasn’t to stay so white forever—to see them spread the 
canvas out along the chalk lines on the varnished floor, fixing 
leach and luff ropes to them and putting the leather-bound 
cringles in, and putting them in too so they’d stay, for by and by 
men’s lives would depend on the way they hung on—all that, 
railways, sail-lofts, vessels, boats, docks alive with men jumping 
to their work—skippers, crews, carpenters, riggers, lumpers, all 
thinking, talking, and, I suppose, dreaming of the season’s work 
ahead—m-m—there was life fora man! Who’d want to work in 
a store after that ?” 

These are the vessels that the fishermen make songs about, 
delightful pieces of doggerel of which there are many speci- 
mens in these pages, and the skill and daring of their skippers 
furnish Mr. Connolly with ample scope for the display of his 
genial hero-worship. To read how the vessels race to harbour 
in a gale, or how the redoubtable Wesley Marrs brought the 


‘Lucy Foster’ to her berth inside the Delaware Breakwater, is 


enough, as Joe Buckley would say, to make a man’s heart 
thump. 


The story lends itself to quotation at every turn, 
but we must content ourselves with only one more passage,— 


that in which Joe Buckley describes how the ‘Johnnie 
Duncan’ behaved in her first gale :— 


“ Most of them did turn in and were soon asleep. Some of the 


older men had a smoke and an overhauling of their wet clothes, 
while a few joined in a little game of draw before turning in. 
One or two were deploring the loss of the seine. 
to losing lives didn’t seem to be worrying anybody. For myself, 
I was somewhat worked up. 
when I thought I was gone. So I went on deck after the skipper. 
It was a black night and breezing all the time and I wanted to 
see how the veszel behaved. 
this time and swashing under, and I knew without asking further 
that the skipper intended to make Delaware Breakwater. 
hurrying forward, after lending a hand to batten down the 
main hatch—the Johnnie plunging along all the time—and my 
head perhaps a little too high in the air, I stumbled off the 
break and plump over a man under the windward rail. I thought 
I was going to leeward and maybe overboard, but somebody 
hooked onto the full in the back of my oil-jacket, hauled me up 
the inclined deck again, and in a roaring whisper said, ‘Get a 
hold here, Joey—here’s a ring-bolt for you. 
life! 
when he couldn’t sleep, and like me, I suppose, he wanted to 
watch the sea, which just then was firing grandly. 
the vessel was diving—nose first—bringing her bowsprit down, 
down, down, and then up, up, up, until her thirty-seven-foot 
bowsprit would be pointing to where the North star should be. 
Whenever she heaved like that I could feel her deck swelling 
under me. 
school at home and it was getting handy to a touch-down, with 
perhaps only a few yards to gain and the other side braced to 
stop it, that a fellow playing back had to buck like that from 
under a line when he had to scatter tons, or what he thought was 
tons, of people on top of him. 
with every dive she had hundreds of tons to lift from under. 
a time like that you can feel the ribs of a vessel brace within her 
just as if she was human. 
pumping and her lungs pounding somewhere inside, 
her brace to meet it, feel her shiver, as if she was scared half to 
death, and almost hear her screech like a winner every time she 
cleared it and threw it over her head. 


The nearness 


There was one time in the water 


The Johnnie was close-hauled at 


While 


Don’t let go on your 


Isn’t it fine?’ It was Clancy. He had nights, I know, 


Into this sea 


I remember when I used to play foot-ball at the high 


The vessel was that way now, only 
At 


Now I could almost feel her heart 
I could feel 


Now down she went—the 
Johnnie Duncan—down and forward, for she wouldn’t be held 
Clear to her waist she 
To either side were tumbling 
The hollow 


The crests would rise above 
There wasn’t a star above, 


‘Ever see anything like that ashore, 


Of the many striking figures set before us, Clancy appeals 
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most irresistibly to the sympathies of the reader,—Clancy, the 
loyal, unselfish, and heroic comrade, the humourist and im- 
provisatore, the true lover of the sea, whose favourite senti- 
ment was,— 
Oh, I love old Ocean’s smile, 
I love old Ocean’s frowning— 
I love old Ocean all the while, 
My prayer’s for death by drowning.” 

Maurice Blake, who when he smiled made you “feel somehow 
that he’d saved that particular smile for you,” both as a friend 
and a skipper is a gallant figure; and we must not forget 
that tremendous fellow—‘“ a dog, a high liner, truly a master- 
mariner”—Tom O'Donnell. In the British Isles the Irish 
have no great reputation as deep-sea fishermen or mariners, 
though the comparatively small number who enter the Navy 
enjoy an excellent reputation. But if we are to believe Mr. 
Connolly, and he certainly ought to know, the very pick of 
the fishermen and skippers of the New England coast—the 
glory and pride of Gloucester, and the incarnation of its spirit 
and tradition—is to be found amongst the Irish-Americans 
whom he has portrayed with such brilliant success in The 
Seiners. 





Don Duarte’s Treasure: a Story of Cape Colony. By H. A. 
Bryden. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—Mr. Bryden has taken old 
ingredients, but he has mixed them pleasantly. We have all the 
orthodox details for a romance of treasure-hunting,—the dead 
Portuguese noble, the chart, the cache in the mountains, the 
villain on the trail, and the ultimate triumph of the right. But 
Mr. Bryden is nearly as tantalising as Mr. Rider Haggard with 
King Solomon’s diamonds, for he makes his hero basely 
surrender the treasure to the Government and receive a 
paltry third. This is enough to break the heart of any right- 
thinking boy. For the rest, the scene is laid on the Western 
coast of Cape Colony—which is certainly a new departure in 
fiction—and Mr. Bryden has drawn with great accuracy a very 
pleasant picture of the better kind of Dutch household. Con- 
stantia, indeed, is as charming a heroine as we have met with for 
a long time, and the tale of her unrequited love is the real matter 
of the plot, the treasure being merely an incident. In a day 
when many novelists try their hands at a South African novel 
with varying degrees of incompetence, it is a pleasure to find an 
author who writes with a true understanding of the country and 
the people, and never slips in his details. It is not work of the 
highest order, but it is that thing which many clever people 
wholly fail to achieve, a good story. 


Hearts are Trumps. By Sarah Tytler. (John Long. 6s.)— 
Although this is quite a readable little story, it is not the best 
work of which “Sarah Tytler” is capable. The gruff old Judge, who 
is finally softened by the charming character of his second wife, 
is, to tell the truth, rather a conventional figure, and the same 
must be said of the wife. Harriot, the Judge’s daughter, is the 
most original character in the book, and the description of her 
surprise and disgust when she finds that the clandestine marriage 
which is the unhappy secret of her invalid sister is only unhappy 
because the young lady dare not acknowledge it, is amusingly 
true to human nature. Next time “Sarah Tytler” writes of the 
highest legal circles she had better employ counsel to instruct 
her in the proper titles of her characters. Then she will avoid 
the mistake of alluding to a Judge of the High Court as “Judge 
Peignton,” and of describing his pleasure on addressing his wife 
for the first time as “ My Lady ” when he himself has been raised 
to the dignity of a Lord of Appeal. 


The Mystery of a Bungalow. By Weatherby Chesney. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a good melodrama, with a mystery which 
is very properly mysterious until it is explained. Even after this 
explanation the reader has some fun for his money, as an elaborate 
fraud with regard to an inheritance has to be detected, and this 
occupies the later chapters very satisfactorily. The characters 
are true to the canons of melodrama, and in a work of this kind 
that is all that ought to be expected. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—_—~>— 


MR. CHOATE ON ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
Alexander Hamilton: Inaugural Address of Joseph H. Choate, 
American Ambassador, as President of the Associated Societies of 
the University of Edinburgh, March 19th, 1904. (Harrison and 
Sons.)—Alexander Hamilton is emphatically one of the few 
upon whom the hard-worked title of statesman has been 
conferred, not only in his own day (Talleyrand, for instance, con- 





: . tates 
sidered him the greatest of all his contemporaries, N 


excepted), but by the judgment of posterity, Fa peer ea 
indeed grown with the greatness of the nation which he 1 
much to create; but although his name has always been familiar 
to his own countrymen—partly, no doubt, as that of the found 4 
and hero of one of the great political parties of the United pre 
—it is to be feared that it is even yet far from being a househ, “ 
word in this country, like that of other illustrious leaders of a ‘ 
with whom he takes rank. Of late, indeed, something has ha 
done to bring home to readers on this side the greatness of 
personality and of his work, not least by Mrs. Atherton in ‘a 
political romance entitled “The Conqueror”; but it cannot; in 
fortunately, be said that the present American Ambassador be this 
country, when he made his great countryman the subject of an 
inaugural address at the University of Edinburgh, selected a 
subject too trite to be of interest to his hearers. Mr. Choate 
distinguished as he is in the law and in public life and 
gifted with a high degree of eloquence in speech and in 
writing, is peculiarly qualified to do justice to the genius 
of Alexander Hamilton, to his “commanding talents and weight 
of character,” his “ unfailing genius for the public service,” his 
“clear political vision,” his “devotion to public duty.” Ina few 
brilliant pages he traces the main features of Hamilton’s Career : 
his romantic and precocious start, his position as the trusted 
friend and counsellor of Washington, his early labours in war and 
politics, his connection with the “ Federalist ”—*« thought by many 
competent authorities to be the greatest book that America has 
given to the world,” and certainly among the greatest treatises 
on Constitutional law and theory of any age—and last, 
but not least, his services as the first and greatest of 
America’s Finance Ministers. He aptly quotes on this last 
point the words of Daniel Webster, who, “ borrowing the 
imagery of the famous miracles,” said of him: “He smote 
the rock of our national resources and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of public 
credit and it sprang upon its feet!” His tragical death in a duel 
at the age of forty-seven has done much, as Mr. Choate remarks, 
to embalm his name in the memory of his countrymen. The 
unscrupulous political adversary who forced the challenge upon 
him was Aaron Burr, then Vice-President of the United States; 
and a private diary, to which the present writer has had access, 
giving an account of his visit to London in 1808, fully bears out 
the impression of his character inspired by his sinister and fatal 
action on this occasion. 








HORSES, GUNS, AND DOGS. 

Horses, Guns, and Dogs. By J. Otho Paget, George A. B. Dewar, 
A. B. Portman, and A. Innes Shand. (G. Allen. 6s.)—This is a 
new volume in the “ Young England Library,” and the book is an 
excellent one for the youthful sportsman. Everything that Mr. 
Otho Paget writes about horses and hunting is good, and when 
he addresses boys he does not fall below the usual standard. 
The chapters on first riding lessons, behaviour in the hunting 
field, the choice of a pony, and various hints on riding and driving 
contain the most excellent advice. The boy and his father will 
alike profit from them, and they are charmingly written. We 
are glad to see that he dwells on the mistake of teaching boys to 
ride on corn-fed, underworked ponies, which always develop 
alarming tricks. 'To obtain perfect confidence is the first 
essential in learning to ride. Mr. Dewar on “guns” has 
some practical advice on learning to shoot and the choice 
of a fowling-piece. He might with advantage have enlarged 
at greater length on the awful consequences of carelessness 
in shooting. His chapter on rabbits, partridges, and pigeons 
is full of pleasing recollections of his own young days. 
Mr. Portman, a well-known shot at country houses where 
pheasant-shooting is raised to the highest pinnacle of art and 
strategy, writes upon advanced shooting. We are amused by 4 
quotation from the old game-book of Mr. Thornhill, of Riddles- 
worth Hall, Norfolk, written in 1814: “To-day we killed 99 
cock pheasants, a feat never before performed in Norfolk and 
not likely to be done again.” This is a strangely false prophecy, 
which cannot fail to interest those who think that the modern 
slaughter of pheasants has reached its limit. The only limits 
with hand-reared birds are the numbers the land will support, 
and the quickness with which the guns can fire. Mr. Portman 
writes also on grouse and partridge driving. Boys, we fear, will 
think some of Mr. Innes Shand’s first chapter on dogs rather 
“twaddly.” His disquisition on the various breeds of dogs, with 
remarks on their faults and qualities, is more to the point. But 
he might well have given the youthful dog-owner some more 
information on the proper way to feed dogs and keep them 
healthy. But taken all in all, the book is fairly practical without 
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being dull, and we feel sure will be a welcome present for the 
open-air “young Englander.” 








MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

Maria Edgeworth. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. “ English 
Men of Letters.” (Macmillan and Co. 2s. net.)—Miss Lawless’s 
Life of Maria Edgeworth will certainly take its place among 
the best of the excellent series to which it belongs. The writer's 
heart is evidently in her work, and her interest and delight in 
it communicate themselves, by a happy law of Nature, to the 
reader. One is carried along with increasing enjoyment through 
these two hundred agreeable pages, in which Miss Lawless im- 
proves her own acquaintance and ours with “one of the very 
pleasantest personalities to be met with in the whole wide world 
of books.” The book is written and the portrait sketched with so 
light a touch that only the initiated are likely to know what an 
amount of accurate study and careful work is represented by 
the finished performance. Miss Lawless has occupied herself 
specially with the Irish side of Miss Edgeworth’s life and 
writings, and arouses new interest in the latter, especially 
“Castle Rackrent,” which is pretty sure to show itself in the 
practical form of new editions. She has been able to print for 
the first time a good many of Miss Edgeworth’s delightful letters, 
and this fact adds much to the value of the book, for it gives 
us quite a fresh and charming impression of “the great Maria,” 
whose character, as well as her talents, made her a worthy friend 
of Sir Walter Scott. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








The Fourth Shakespeare Folio. (Methuen and Co, £44s.net.)— 
This volume, which can scarcely fail to rouse a certain regret for 
the stately volumes out of which our ancestors delighted to read, 
faithfully reproduces the Folio of 1685. Everything about itis full 
of interest. The order of the plays is curiously different from 
that to which we are accustomed, The Tempest coming first in the 
first division of “Comedies.” At the end of the volume we have 
“seven plays never before printed in folios.” These seven are 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre (the only one of the seven directly attri- 
buted to Shakespeare, and described as having been “ published 
in his lifetime”), The London Prodigal, The Life and Death of 
Thomas Cromwell, The History of the Good Lord Cobham, The 
Puritan Widow, A Yorkshire Tragedy, and The Tragedy of Locrine. 
The pagination, which reaches altogether to 903, makes it appear 
that there are three parts in the volume. We sincerely hope 
that the enterprise of the publishers in giving us this volume, so 
interesting in every way, will be well repaid. The volume would 
make an admirable gift-book to a student of English literature, 


Ecclesia Discens. By Arthur Wollaston Hutton, M.A. (F. 
Griffiths.,—The preacher’s position is significantly indicated 
by the title which he has given to his volume. The phrase 
means, in ordinary use, that portion of the Church whose main 
function is to learn, as distinguished from the Ecclesia Docens, 
whose office is to teach. The laity learns while the clergy 
teaches; the clergy learns while the Bishops teach ; the Bishops 
themselves learn, on the latest Roman theory, while the Pope 
teaches. In Mr. Hutton’s view, the whole Church is always 
learning; dogma must be restated, Scripture reconsidered in the 
light of criticism and history. We cannot deal with the sermons in 
detail. It must suffice to point out the four in which the questions 
of “The Old Testament and its Critics” and “The Permanent 
Element in Theological Re-statement” are discussed. This last is 
especially valuable. No one who readsit can be doubtful about Mr. 
Hutton’s position. It contains an instructive autobiographical 
element. Mr. Hutton has special qualifications for speaking on the 
subject of these discourses, and we welcome heartily what he 
says.——The Old Theology in the New Age, by the Rev. G. F. Terry 
(S. C. Brown, Langham, and Co., 6s.), is another volume of 
sermons, of which the dominant spirit is not unlike that which is 
to be found in the volume noticed above. It is more systematic ; 
the great theological subjects are treated in due order. There 
are discussions on the doctrine of the Divine Being, on the 
Church, the Sacraments, of miracles. Mr. Terry expresses him- 
self with clearness and courage, and has given us here a very 
instructive and edifying book. 


Tennyson. By Andrew Lang. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6d. net.) 
—This cheap edition of Mr. Andrew Lang’s book on Tennyson is 


sympathetic; the criticism of the poetry full of insight and 
intelligence, and expressed with a literary skill which makes it as 
attractive as it is valuable. Mr. Lang does not hesitate to 
describe himself as “a professed enthusiast for Tennyson”; but 
he discriminates ; he is guided by taste and sobriety ; he does not 
stint his tribute of admiration when the occasion demands, but 
he knows how to use a reasonable reserve. A young student of 
the poet cannot do better than follow his guidance; an old one 
cannot fail to learn much from him. We must own to having 
enjoyed his signal discomfiture of a distinguished critic who has 
showed himself a little inclined to treat the poet de haut.en bas, 
“The train of thought [which is to be found in In Memoriam] 
is essentially that with which ordinary English readers had 
been made familiar by F. D. Maurice, Professor Jowett, Dr. 
Martineau, Ecce Homo, Hypatia.’ So wrote Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. Readers must observe the tense: “had been made 
familiar.” Now for a few dates. “In Memoriam” was published 
in 1850, having been in process of making during the seventeen 
years between that date and the death of Arthur Hallam 
Jowett’s contribution to “Essays and Reviews,” if that hag 
anything to do with the matter—nothing else can—appeared 
in 1853; Martineau’s “ Essays” came out in 1868; “ Ecce Homo” 
was published in 1865, and “Hypatia” in 1853. It is much the 
same thing as if some eminent scholar were to affirm that the 
“Pollio” of Virgil exhibited the influence of early Christian 
writings, 


God and Our Soldiers. By Paul B. Bull, M.A. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Bull went out to South Africa in January, 
1900. Some three months after this date he was at the front; 
reaching Bloemfontein early in April, he was attached to a 
cavalry brigade in General French’s division, and he accompanied 
that officer in his brilliant march. Finally, he came back with 
Lord Roberts. His narrative of this period, the greater part of 
it spent, as may be supposed, in very active service, is nothing 
less than admirable, Mr. Bull has a gift of vigorous expression. 
“Merchants make war,” he says, “soldiers make peace.” He 
gives picturesque descriptions of places, persons, and incidents, 
And he analyses character and emotion with no little skill and 
penetration. His account of emotion under fire is quite .admir-« 
able. Never have we seen the subject put in so clear and 
straightforward a way. Manifestly, he does not believe in 
that nameless habit of mind which Aristotle describes . as 
the excess where courage is the mean. After all, we can 
hardly improve on the old Greek’s definition of the dvdpeios, 
the truly brave man. “ It is he who abides, even while he fears 
the things that he ought to abide, and for the reason that he 
ought, and is still bold.” The best of soldiers, Mr. Bull tells us, 
likes his last battle less than his first. And then he deals 
admirably with the spiritual side of his subject. The God-fearing 
soldier is a reality with him; he knows him and admires him. 
And then, seasoning all, there is a fine gift of humour. The 
testimony that he bears—always of things which have come under 
his immediate observation—is well worth weighing. Here is a 
story of one of his earliest experiences. A patrol of the 7th 
Dragoon Guards had been ordered to visit a farm which was 
flying the white flag. As they rode up fire was opened on them 
from behind the wall of a cattle-pen. Fifteen men were lying 
in ambush there, the owner of the farm among them. He 
afterwards was heard “to thank God he had lived to shoot 
one damned Englishman.” He was carrying on _ business, 
it must be understood, under the protection of an English 
pass. A month later another soldier was killed in the same 
way; then his farm was burnt. And a Welsh patriot 
M.P. tells us that England ought to rebuild all the farms 
destroyed and make good all losses. Many of them, as Mr. 
Bull rightly says, were not so much farms as fortresses. Let 
us turn to something more pleasant than Boer treachery,— 
Mr. Bull, it should be known, does full justice to the Boers as a 
whole. Here is a good story. It is not “good form” to duck the 
head at the sound of a shell. A gunner who was smoking a pipe 
was seen to do it. His Major reproved him. “Only pipe in the 
battery,’ was the answer. “Duck away,” said the Major. And 
here is a fine instance of professional feeling. The Boers could 
find their range admirably, but could not learn to manage the 
time-fuse. “Isn’t it disgraceful, sir,” said an English gunner, 
“for them not to be able to burst their shrapnel better? They 
aren’t fit to be trusted with a gun.” 





Working with the Hands. By Booker T. Washington. (Grant 
Richards. 6s. net.)—Mr. Booker Washington, having told us the 
story of his own life (reviewed in the Spectator, July 13th, 1901), 
now describes his work at the Tuskegee Institute, over which he 
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story drawn from his own experience. While yet a boy, he took 
@ place with a wealthy neighbour who had a. reputation, not 
wholly undeserved, for extreme severity. Few of his predecessors 
had stayed more than a week. They had started with the 
demoralising idea, common, our author tells us, after the Civil 
War, that deliverance from slavery meant escape from hard work. 
He had a hard time, but he struggled through. He learnt to do 
his work well, and to feel an intense pleasure in so doing. 
And he regards his former employer as one of his greatest 
benefactors. This benefit he seeks to hand on to others of his 
race. ‘Tuskegee is a place for hard work with a somewhat rigorous 
discipline—the student late for a meal, without valid excuse, 
misses it—but it is a school of good morals and successful in- 
dustry. The special subject of this volume is the combination of 
agricultural with academical work. Mr. Booker Washington has 
built up this combination from very humble beginnings. A small 
patch of ground was worked by a few students with borrowed 
tools. It is now a successful farm, worked on scientific principles, 
with satisfactory results in the way of profit. A special 
endeavour of the chief of the Institute was to bring the 
women students into the scheme. The first male volunteers had 
been ashamed that the women should see them at work,—it 
seemed a return to the old slave conditions. The girls started 
with something of the same feeling. It had been a tradition of 
the pre-emancipation time that free women should not work, and it 
seemed a derogation from the newly won dignity of their race. 
(It is satisfactory to be told that the special inspiration which set 
Mr. Booker Washington on this enterprise came from the Agri- 
cultural College at Swanley.) The general result is eminently 
satisfactory. Tuskegee students go forth to do good work in the 
world. Gaols and penitentiaries know them not. The difficulty 
is to meet the demands of employers for men and women trained 
in so good a school. The race problem is not to be solved in a 
hurry; but it is abundantly clear that Mr. Booker Washington 
and those who work on the same lines are doing an incalculable 


amount of good. 


The Secret of Petrarch. By Edmund J. Mills. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. net.)—Mr. Mills gives this title, taken from one of 
Petrarch’s works, to the studies of the poet’s life and character. 
In the first part he treats of the relation between Petrarch and 
Laura. The studies devoted to this subject are carefully worked 
out and complete. The proposition advanced by De Sade that 
Laura was a married woman he peremptorily rejects, just as Lord 
Woodhouselee did before him. De Sade seems to have been 
inclined to the belief by a certain genealogical vanity. He desired 
to make out that Laura was an ancestress of his own. The hypo- 
thesis that Laura was a creature of the imagination scarcely 
requires confutation. The rest of the volume is mainly occupied 
with some verse in which Mr. Mills endeavours to picture by help 
of Petrarch’s own works the man’s temper and ways of thinking. 
The verse is unequal, but often shows considerable merit. We 
cannot help saying, however, that we should have preferred 
prose. Finally, we have an appendix of Italian texts. 


How to Collect Old Furniture. By Frederick Litchfield. (George 
Bell and Sons. 5s, net.)—Mr. Litchfield divides his subject in a 
convenient manner. The first two chapters are given to kinds 
of furniture which are likely to come in the way of an English 
collector,—Jacobean and Renaissance. He goes on to speak of 
the subject under the headings of various nationalities,—French, 
Italian, and Dutch. In chap. 6 we hear about English furniture 
of the eighteenth century, as connected with the familiar names 
of Chippendale, Sheraton, &c. This is followed by a chapter on 
nineteenth-century work, and this, again, by some seasonable 
cautions on “faked” furniture, and other devices for entrapping 
the unwary. The general purport of his counsel is this: employ 
an agent to buy for you, or get what you want from an agent 
after the sale is over. 


Cotswold and Vale. By Henry Branch. (Norman, Sawyer, and 
Co., Cheltenham. 5s. net.)—Mr. Branch gives a general descrip- 
tion of the Cotswold country in his first chapter, and in his 
second goes on to speak of what is perhaps its most famous 
literary association,—the residence of Alfred Tennyson at 
Cheltenham. In the rest of the volume he tells us about many 
places, persons, and things, but, of course, being constrained to 
consider space, has to leave many others untouched. Generally 
speaking, the Eastern Cotswolds have had to be omitted. Golfers 
will especially regret that there is nothing said of that noble 
expanse, Minchinhampton Common. Among the most interesting 
topics are Tewkesbury, Winchcombe, and Deerhurst, with its 
Saxon church. This is a very pleasantly written volume.—In 
Bt. Andrews and Neighbourhood (W. E. Henderson and Son, 


ei 
its proper place, seeing how large a proportion of the visitors are 
attracted by it. Surely the history is a little out of date when 
we read “that the authorities have for some time been consider. 
ing the advisability of laying out another course,” &c, When a 
book professes to be a guide it should be kept up to date, 
Imagine a guide to London in which there was no mention of the 
Embankment ! 


Dr. Edwin Cannan has edited, “with an Introduction, Notes, 
Marginal Summary, and an Enlarged Index,” Adam Smith’, 
Wealth of Nations, 2 vols. (Methuen and Co., 21s. net). Dr, 
Cannan gives a careful account of the editions published in Adam 
Smith’s lifetime (1776, 1778, 1784, 1786, 1789). It is from the 
last of these that the present edition is printed (Smith died on 
July 17th, 1790). It is a curious thing that modern editions 
have been commonly reprinted from that of 1786, and that 
Thorold Rogers actually used the third, though he puts the 
fourth on his title-page. There is, it is true, no important differ. 
ence between them, but many minor errors are corrected, The 
great feature of the present edition is the admirable index. The 
principal items remain substantially as they were; but the minor 
references, which are, in a sense, the more important as regards 
the reader’s convenience, are largely increased. Of the work 
itself it is needless to say anything more than that there never 
has been a time when its wisdom was more needed. Ono side 
issue of the Fiscal question is the comparative cost of Exciso and 
Custom taxation. The former Smith reckons (II., 380) at 5 per 
cent., the latter at “ more than twenty or thirty.” What the cost 
would be in time and temper when an elaborate system of duties 
on imports had been built up, who can calculate ? 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall have published the first volume of 
“The Standard Edition of Thomas Carlyle’s Works,” to be com- 
pleted in eighteen volumes (5s. per vol.) Vol. I. contains The 
French Revolution, a handsome, well-printed volume, and certainly 
cheap at the price charged. 
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ae 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 


—>——_ 


Akers (C. E.), History of South America, 1854-1904, 8vo ...(J. Murray) net 21/0 

Baddeley (St. C.), Recent Discoveries in the Forum, 1898-1904...(G. Allen) 3/6 
avteell Pillow Fancies in Silver Grey, 12mo ...(R. B. 7 net 

(Methuen 





H.), 
Belloc (HS.  oseonaet Burden, Merchant: a Novel, cr 8vo 









Blackie’s Children’s Annual, 4to ........... «s.eeeee(Blackie) 3/6 
Blake (J. M.), Lily Work, 16M0 .............cccsseseserseeeee .(@. Allen) net 2/6 
Boas (Mrs. F.), With Milton and the Cavaliers, cr 8V0............++....(Nisbet) 6/0 
Booth (W. H.), Smoke Prevention and Fuel Economy, 8vo (Constable) net 6/0 
Bourchier (H.), The White Lady of the Zenana, cr 8vo ..............(Drane) 6/0 


Brierley (J.), The Common Life, Cr 8V0 ............sceseeeeee ..(J. Clarke) 6/0 
Brooks P-). Seeking Life, and other Sermons, cr 8vo ............(Macmillan) 
Bullen (F. T.), Sea Puritans, cr 8V0..............+.++++-+-(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Butler (L.), Wellington’s Operations in the Peninsula, 1808-1814, 8vo : 


(Unwin) net 5/0 
Calvert (A. F.), The Alhambra, 4t0 ..........ssssssescsssereeseeseeeseeeessee(Gte Philip) 42/0 
Campbell (R. J.), Sermons to Young Men, cr 8vo... ....(S. C. Brown) 3/6 
Carlyle (E. I.), William Cobbett: a Study, 8vo..... .(Constable) net 7/6 
Clark (E. E.), Handbook of Plant Form, imp 8vo 








seseseeeeeessee(Batsford) net 5/0 
Cockin (T. H.), Elementary Class Book on Practical Coal Mining, cr 8vo 
(Lockwood) net 4/ 
(J. Clarke) 6/0 
(Methuen) 15/0 


Crockett (S. R.), The Loves of Miss Anne: a Novel. cr bag 2 
to 





Cunliffe (F. H. E.), History of the Boer War, Vol. II. 
Day (L. F.), Ornament and its Application, roy 8vo . ...(Batsford) net 8/6 
D’Ouston (R.), The Patristic Gospels, 12mo ......................(Richards) net 4/0 
De Montmorency (H.), On the Track of a Treasure...(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 











Ellis (W. A Life of Richard VW/agner, Vol. IV., 8vo............ (K. Paul) net 16/0 
Findon (B. W.), Sir Arthur Sullivan: his Life & Music, cr 8vo (Nisbet) net 3/6 
hieet (E. F.), Dayspring from on High, 2 vols, Cr 8VO  ...,...seseeeeees (Drane) 12/0 
Forel (A.), Ants. and some other Insects, 8V0........sssseessseeeseeeeees (K. Paul) 2/6 
Fortescue (B.). Holbein, 16M0 .............seeeseeees (Methuen) net 2/6 
Forwood (G.), The Odd Fancies of Gwen, 4t0........sccscessscsesecsesseees (Drane) 3/6 
Gallon (T.), Boden’s Boy : a Novel, cr 8vo seseeeeees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Galloway (G.), Studies in the Philosophy of Religion...(W. Blackwood) net 7/6 
Gates (E.), The Biography of a Prairie Girl, er 8V0..................:+.(Putnam) 6/0 
Geere (H. V.), By Nile and Euphrates, 8v0...............0008 (T. & T. Clark) net 8/6 
Gibson (G. A.), Wlementary Treatise on Graphs, cr 8vo .......... (Macmillan) 3/6 
Gleaves (A.), James Lawrence, Captain U.S. Navy, cr 8vo.......... (Putnam) 6/0 
Gordon (S. D.), Quiet Talks on Prayer, Cr 8V0........:s:0seeeseees (Oliphant) net 2/6 
Gordon (Sir J. H.), The Sikhs, 80 ............se0ssse00e00206(W. Blackwood) net 7/6 
Gouflier (Comtésse), Historical Memoirs of Emperor Alexander I. and the 
Court of Russia. cr 8vo .. s.seee(K. Paul) net 5/0 





1ercial Books, 8vo 





Greenwood (E.), Classified Guide to Technica! and ¢ 





Scott & Greenwood) net 7 

Gregory (F. E.), New Stories for Children, 4to .....................( Watts) net 3 
Grindon (M.), Till the Sun Grows Cold, cr 8V0..............000000 (Simpkin) net 2 
Haslam (J.), The Handloom Weaver's Daughter,cr 8vo_ ......(8.C. Brown) 6 
Honoria’s Patchwork : a Novel, Cr 8V0.........cceceeesceeeneees (Chapman & Hall) 6 
9 


Horton (R. F.), The Bible a Missionary Book, er 8vo 
Horton (BR. F.), The Open Secret, 12m0.............20+++ sissies ey — 
Hunt (V.). Sooner or Later: a Novel, cr 8vo ........ .(Chapman & Hall) 
Ideals of Science and Faith, by Various Authors, er Svo............(G@. Allen) 
Inman (H. E.), David Chester’s Motto, cr 8V0.............s:s0eseeeeeeeseee( Warne) 
Jevous (W. S.), Methods of Social Reform, and other Papers, 8vo 


....(Oliphant) net 


2. ST CODE 
SASSSSGGS SSSCHASSASS 













(Macmillan) net 10 
Johnston (W.), The Yellow Shield, cr 8V0..........sc0seseesseseeeeees (Partridge) 2; 
Kennedy (H. A.), The New World Fairy Book, er 8vo.. (Dent) net 4, 
Knight (F. A.), A Corner of Arcady, Cr 8VO .......sccseeseseeee eee (Dent) net 7; 
Langbridge (R.), The Third Experiment: a Novel, cr 8vo ..........(Unwin) 6 
Letters of Blessed John of Avila, cr 8vo..... ...............(Burns & Oates) net 2) 
Liliencranez (O. A.), The Ward of King Canute, er 8vo......(Ward & Lock) 5/ 
Lovett (B.), Tamate, Cr 800 .......c.sccsccsosceseescseessssessccssccsscsssssersssees(Ebe Le.) 3/6 
McCarthy (J. H.), The Lady of Loyalty House: a Novel, cr8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Mackenzie (R.), The Loom of Providence : Sermons, cr 8vo (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Matheson (G.), Leaves for Quiet Hours, cr 8V0 ........cs00s00008 (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Matriculation French Reader (The), Cr 8VO_ ......cssseessseecseceseeeees .--.(Clive) 2/6 


Moberly (R. C.), Problems and Principles, 8vo . ....(J. Murray) net 10/6 

Molloy (F.), Romance of Royalty, 2 vols. 8V0........0..00008 (Hutchinson) net 24/0 

Nelson (N. L.), Scientific Aspects of Mormonism, cr 8vo ...(Putnam) net 7/6 

Oakeley (E. M.), Life of Sir Herbert 8. Oakeley, Kt., Svo ...(G. Allen) net 10/6 

Olcott (G. N.), Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae, Vol. I., No. 1, 
4to 





i tiaadiaieailiicaaiht iad adeteidini noes eadinebnengieneninnele dupeidneninasmiauntial (Nutt) net 2/6 
Pemberton (M.), Beatrice of Venice: a Romance...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Phillpotts (E.), The Farm of the Dagger, cr 8V0....................00+..(Newnes) 3/6 
Putnam (R.), A Mediaeval Princess, cr 8VO ..........ccscecesseeees Putnam) net 9/0 


Ronaldshay (Earl of), On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia, roy 8vo 
(W. Blackwood) net 21/0 











Rose (F. H.), Afi Impressionist in England, er 8vo ...............08 (Dent) net 4/6 
Runciman (W.), The Shellback’s Progress in the 19th Century is Scott) 3/6 
Sebastian Melmoth (Oscar Wilde), l6mo.............. (A. L. Humphreys) net 6/0 
Shiel (M. P.), The Evil that Men Do: a Novel, cr Svo ......(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Smedley (C.), For Heart o’ Gold: a Novel, Cr 8VO ........cceceeseeeeee (Harper) 6/0 
Songs from David Herd’s Manuscripts, 8vo............ .....(Low) net 16/0 
Spragge (W. H.), Latin Course, Part III., cr 8vo ..................(Longmans) 3/0 
Thomas (0.), Agricultural and Pastoral Prospects of South Africa, 8vo 
 rmennensen 6/0 
Thornton (J.), Elementary Practical Physiology, cr 8vo......... (Longmans) 3/6 
Tietkins (E. A.), Whisperings, 40 ........cseccecseceseeee sees 2/6 
Urquhart (J.), How Old is Man? er 8vo... 2/6 
‘Wagner (C.), By the Fireside, cr 8vo ........ 3/6 


‘Ward (W.), Aubrey de Vere: a Memoir, 8v0_ .......... ..055 
‘Weekes (R. K.), Love in Chief: a Novel, cr 8vo . covsseesseoe(aarper) 6 

Wells (H. G.), The Food of the Gods, er 8v0  .......................(Maemillan) 6/0 
Westall (W.), A Very Queer Business, & other Stories (Chatto & Windus) 6 

Whitby (B.), After All: a Novel, cr 8vo ..... ...(Hurst & Blackett) 
Witanna (O.), A Japanese Nightingale, 8vo............. > ...(Constable) 
Wollaston (A. N.), English-Persian Dictionary, 8vo 
Young (A. B. F.), The Complete Motorist, 8vo 
Young (D. T.), Peter Mackenzie as I Knew Him ...(Hodd 

























EAD-MASTER WANTED for HARROGATE 

COLLEGE, iu succession to Mr. G. M. Savery, M.A., who is retiring 

on account of ill-health; must be a Graduate of a British University, and a 

‘Wesleyan ; under 40, and unmarried preferred.—Apply, stating qualifications 
and testimonials, to J. H. TURNER, Solicitor, York. 


ARROW SCHOOL.—Spacious double-fronted FAMILY 
RESIDENCE-SCHOOLHOUSE, standing in its own grounds, and 
containing 14 bedrooms, three bathrooms, dining hall, double dressing-room 
library, billiard-room, kitchen, and extensive offices, with small cloister and 
pleasure garden. Immediate proximity to Harrow School, and suitable for a 
penpermtony school or boarding-house, or for ng occupation. Rent £150, 
or less on lease, or would be divided.—Apply by letter, SECRETARY, 227 
Gresham House, E.C. 


ESBADEN, NEROTHAL 23—TO BE LET, a 
fine VILLA, 15-16 rooms, entirely or in separate flats. Best situation, 
opposite Park. 


O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others. 


Quiet LODGINGS ia the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and comfort- 
able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hill, 
Ringwood, Hampshire, 

















i 
T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation ov. king 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of Lonmin, Epsom 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Lan ts 
History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to prepare fora niversity career. z 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHO )J, REOPENS WEDNESDAY, SEPT. othe 
PrivcipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, ~~ 
Historicai Honours, Cambridge. 2 


RE 
QOoUuTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
kK President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—‘'o train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and system: 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics 
id and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, — 








ool Gymnasium), 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


jigs BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &€. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. : 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. : 
First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. @. SEELEY, F.R.S., J. Cuvrtox 
Cotiins, M.A.. H. E, Matpey, M.A., J. Steppat, Ph.D., G. Garcra. B.C.M 
G. Praprav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvina (Leipsic), A. P. Huaveyer. 
Terrick WrtiiMms (R.1.). C. Jerravw. M.A., &e. arge Resident Staff of 
highly qualitied English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimining, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Large gymnasium. Special atten. 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application, 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing. 

field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High. 


Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest refereuces. Tennis, Hockey, &¢, 


EATHER'IEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey, 
A Furst-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TOLLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


Cees SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall anl good class-rooms. Garden and field for games, 
Preparation for University Examinations, Recoguised by Board of Education, 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WUISHAW, M.A. 


XFORD.—Married M.A. (aged 31), formerly Scholar of 

Exeter College, would be glad to RECEIVE RESIDENT PUPIL or 

Permanent PAYING GUEST in very convenient house in the best part of 
Oxford.—Apply, “A. E. L.,’’ Union Society, Oxford. 


INDHEAD, SURREY.—The WIFE of an ARTIST, 

having LITTLE GIRL of six, DESIRES a COMPANION for her of 

the same age. Attending good moruing school. Every care and home com- 
fort.—Box 42, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EWLYN & PENZANCE ART STUDENTS’ SCHOOL. 

A School for Drawing and Painting from the Life, also for Landscape, 

under the Direction of Mr. NORMAN GARSTIN, of Newlyn.—For particulars 

spply to Miss E. BORLASE, Hon. Sec., The Coombe, Penzance. The 
STUDIO REOPENS in OCTOBER. 


CHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY & SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 

~ Chairman of Executive Committee: Dr. JAMES BONAR. Tutor: 

Mr. E. J. URWICK, M.A.—The MICHAELMAS TEBM BEGINS on 
OCTOBER Cth for Students taking the Complete Course, comprising Train- 
ing in Practical Work and Study of Theory. Lectures and Classes open to 
the General Public include Courses by Professor C. S. LOCH, Mr. E. J. 
URWICK, Miss M. A. SEWELL, and others.--For Prospectus aud all further 
information, apply to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. G. F. HILL, 10 Kensington 


Mansions, Earl's Court, S.W. 
\ ANTED to PLACE WITH TUTOR in bracin 

Country House, BOY of 17 (just left Eton), to be thoroughly Conched 
in French, German, Mathematics, and English, in preparation for Engiueering 
College in Germany.—Apply by letter, with full particulars, to Mrs. TOD, 
Whittonditch House, Ramsbury, Wilts. 


O PARENTS GOING ABROAD and to GUARDIANS 

of MOTHERLESS CHILDREN.—Mrs. RIDLEY BAX can strongly 

RECOMMEND a LADY who has had the charge of several delicate young 

poeta of her + raged — Refined home; ptioval educati 
advantages; motherly care.—Apply, in first instance, care of M Y. 

and EYRE, 16 Golden Square, 14 owe Ww. ? ow a 


RAL TEACHING FOR THE DEAF. 


YOUNG LADY, fully trained, WISHES PRIVATE TEACHING (family 
preferred). Kindergarten if required. Excellent testimonials and references. 
—Apply to Miss ANNIE LEITCH, 14 Eldon Street, Greenock. 


ONDON. — HOME for ELDER GIRLS.— A Lady 
(University Honours) experienced in Higher Educational Work, Forei 
Travel, Household Management, will receive from September, in Comfortab 
Home in SOUTH KENSINGTON (close to Museum), six Elder Girls desiring 
to study SPECIAL SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, 
Literature, Languages. Preparation for Foreign Travel.—Letters to Miss 
ELLEN FARNELL, Porter’s Library, South Kensington, 
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IRLS, Ltd. 
ight Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
tron The ithe Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1 6 UPPER ong ee N.W. 
d-Mistress—Miss LILLA B.- . / 
er A ee) under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 
RAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
oad bistros Mies W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. * 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. WwW. 


{T, ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
S : FOR GIRLS 


for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844, 
Susniet DARLEY DALE, peep ee 
i ber of Daughters of Laity are admi i 
Pa. . a boomoweralt ~ Se ommege yt other byte pad 
i of the Dioceses 0: n cu an 
cepa yak Goer LIVERPOO , : 


L. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

This School has been moved from Warrington to the buildingsand large grounds 
known as the Darley Dale Hydro, and will be opened there on Sept. 23rd, 1904. 

Fees £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy who have been Pupils in the School. 

‘Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
T INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer : 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


_ HALL, BECKENHAM, KENT. 
GOOD MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss McLEAN, B.A. (London), 


LAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
(yHUROH OF ENGH, 
Pa 


Chairman of Counc 























HOME Boarding-School. Excellent staff of Resident Mistresses (English 
and Foreign) and Visiting Masters. Special attention paid to Music and 
Ianguages. House well situated in large garden. Hockey, riding, and 
swimming. Experienced Matron, Liberal diet. Indian and Colonial pupils 
received.—Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





T MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
BOARDING and DAYSCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND- 
ABRY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School—Pro- 
fessors and Resident Staff, Physical Training, Special Science and Art 
Training. 2. Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni- 
versities of Camb, and Lond.) and for Fréebel Exams, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey. croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c,—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town, 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 
ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application, 


T. WINIFRED’S, NORTH FORELAND, near 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a beautiful position, 

with dry, bracing air. Principal: Mrs. DODWELL KINGSFORD, assisted 
by a highly qualified staff. Good mental and physical training; remedial treat- 
ment if required. Riding, swimming, games, &c. Pupils from India and the 
Colonies received Strongly recommended by doctors and the parents of pupils. 


EST BRIGHTON, ST. AUBYN’S HOUSE, WIL- 

BURY ROAD.—Recognised School for Gentlemen’s Daughters, 

Junior Division for little Girls, Inclusive terms.—Miss F, A. GILBERT, late 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Guernsey. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games, Prospectus and references given. 



































BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION 1904-5 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 6th. 

Students are requested to enter their names on: Wednesday, October 5th. 

Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course; but a sjngle 
course in any subject ma: ttended 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teacher’s Diploma (London), and for the 
Teacher’s Certificate (Cambridge); and also a special course of Scientific 
Instruction in Hygiene, 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 
3 Lng —e CHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition in 

une, . 

The Early English Text Society’s Prize with be awarded in June, 1905, 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


Kies COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Full Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, 
Architecture, Medicine, and Theology at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate classes, 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM commences for Medicine on October 3rd; for Arts, 
Science, Engineering, October 5th; Theology, October 7th. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON, 


MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER lors, 
Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 8rd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and for the Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 
£145 to £52 10s., will be COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 20th and 2ist, 

Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


NUY’S HOSPITAL DENTAL SCHOOL, 
GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, October 3rd. Two 
Entrance Scholarships of the value of £20 are offered annually. Guy’s 
Hospital is the only Dental or Medical School in London in which the 
Complete Curriculum for the L.D.S. diploma can be attended in one 
Institution.—For particulars, apply to the DEAN, , 








LONDON. 











pus EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 





The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 83rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will. be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new 
Boys. The regular work of the Session will begin on TUESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 
information. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N, St, David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, will be 
glad to see Parents by appointment. 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A, Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents = the Academy on September 30th and October Ist, between 9.30 and 
12.30 o’clock, 


ee ma rane ae COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 
of England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation). — EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army sides. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; 31 Higher Certificates ; 24 entrances, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britunnia, R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation ; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres. Exceptional health 
conditions, JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 


TT NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residen@ 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVBEBHSIT-Y OF ‘DUBE AY 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham, 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT atid Miss TARVER, 
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OYAL AGE ICULZTUPAL COLLEGE, 


IRENCESTER. 
- Parnoy—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. _ : 

For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate amaesoess and Forestry Branch. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). L 
Col. Sir B, NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.0O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— rate 
The Rey. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. q 
ly to the PRINCIPAL, 


For Prospectus a 
S TUESDAY, October 11th. 


NEXT SESSION BEG 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, aud Workshops. NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 8rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified successes with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, 9 a own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 








SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


i? EDWARD’S 


For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles. . Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. IT. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SOHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


Gb k id COLLEGE. 
NOVEMBER 30th and DECEMBER Ist, 1904. 
EXAMINATION for 16 FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, £30 per annum 


each, confined to the Sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the BURSAR, Marlborough 
College, Wilts. 


ROMSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 














SCHOOL, 


AUTUMN TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 20th. 
RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 


Public School for Sons of Professional Classes—Clergy, Officers, Bar- 
risters, &c. Very —— situated. Religious training conducted on Evan- 
lical Church principles. Best secular education. Governors—E, 8. Hanbury, 
sq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and 
Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


T MARK’S SCHOOL WINDSOR— 

Asmall First-Class Public School, specially adapted to Boys requiring 
individual attention. Many successes in Competitive Examinations for the 
Army and the Engineering Public Services. oderate fees.—Head-Master, 
Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the above 
Rectory asmall PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Osborne 
College. Beautiful and bracing situation, 300 ft. high. Sound education, 
mental and physical. Ponies kept and all Boys taught riding. Most comfort- 
able home.—Particulars on application. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15. Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium. Swimming taught in the sea. Many Scholarships 
gained, and good places at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
Prospectus to the HEAD-MASTER, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations. 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

88 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 

Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition 

Class for Children under eight. Drilling; gymnastics. Reference to Parents 
and Head-Masters. 


ks ISHING HOME SCHOOL at BRUSSELS.—The 

PRINCIPAL, a Parisian Lady with 17 years’ experience in English 
High School, RECEIVES SIX GIRLS. Thoroughly comfortable home a few 
minutes from the Bois de la Cambre. French taught in all its branches, 
Art, Music, and General Studies at the University taken as desired.—Apply, 
PRINCIPAL, 18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 


RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-—Frl. HORICHS 
OFFERS a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 

in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms, 
Home comforts. Excellent table. Best English references. Moderate terms. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Lindengasse 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.”” FRAULEIN M, 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London, Highest references, 





























es 


ALDH EI M, BER 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lect : 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


——— 
ELUN, SEINE-ET-MARNE.—12 BOULEVARD § 
AMBROISE. Forty minutes from Paris; near Forest of 7, ST. 
bleau.—Mademoiselle QUETIN (Protestant) wishes to RECEIVE oan 
home TWO or THREE ENGLISH YOUNG LADIES desirous of nore 
eir education in the Frenc anguage and Lite: 4 . 
directed by competent Professors. Best references, mature. Other studies 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss MB 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art, THERELL, 
ig Phy peed —, ged par 7 in the Bois de Hh 
ofty, bright rooms. nly French spoken.—7 Rue Moi fe 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris, eimwon Gee Boches, Pare 


’ ee, 

COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE—A Public Sch 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys ad ri 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, P mitted 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Ce a and 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. B. I, St. John Pate 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge,—Address: Chateau de Lian ‘arry, 
Oise, France. Court, 


e Sa, 
(ignenned .—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian 
ea ny eg of ago me npere — a or six Pupils received ma 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 ; 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. Knaresboroagh 


DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information rel 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Bngland od cet 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to “a, 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leadin 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr Thring 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, i " 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


LIST OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904, 
1,062 pp., red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private and 
Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army Nay 
University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a pid 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering Civil 

Service, and Medical Professions. Z 
J. and J, PATON, EpvucationaL AGENTs, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpoy, F.C, 
Telephone 5,053 Central, 
A selection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 
of requirements be given. 


OVERNESSES.—Parents seeking superior Resident and 
Daily English and Foreign Governesses (Finishing, Companion, and 
Nursery) for appointments in the British Isles or Abroad, should apply for 
“Mr. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST,” which will be sent, post-free, on 
application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational 
Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. (near Oxford Circus), 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus), 


ADY NURSES, LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, COM. 

PANIONS, and SECRETARIES.—Those seeking the services of Ladies 

in any of the above capacities for the British Isles or Abroad, should apply for 

“Mr. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST,” which will be sent, post-free, on applica- 

tion to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 
6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


RS. RICHMOND’S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. Mrs, 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


¥PSBWRITIAG WANTED, 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
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O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in alJ 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 








OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth. I'.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
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R. LUNN’S TOURS. CBUISES on S.Y. ARGONAUT. 
‘010 Ws LISBON, GIBRALTAR, 'TANGIER, MAPLE & CO 
£12 ALGIERS, PALMA, AJACCIO, and MARSEILLES CRUISE. 
16 days. CRUISE to GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, and the CRIMEA. LONDON PARIS 


. CR 
oh arie Marseilles tickets £5 5s. extra. 


£10 10s. ROME TOURS.—NAPLES, FLORENCE, and VENICE 


EXTENSIONS. 


PALESTINE CAMPING TOUR, visiting EGYPT, GREECE, CON- 


STANTINOPLE, & 


Ce 
Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





Siesta. aes ae 
OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVBE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 


and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 To £18, 


By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 


OOTH &$.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
Apply B 30 James Street, Liverpool. . , 


interesting 





ALZAC’S Famous Novels in English, 40 vols., new, a 


bargain, £2 18s, 6d. (pub. £7 net). Many other bargains. Catalogues LIBRARY 


free. Books bought. List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices paid. 
Before accepting prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 
for large collections. -HOLLAN D BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 





OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher’s October Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders (new copies at second-hand prices) 

in all branches of Literature. Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, Ww. 


“CHAIRS” 


A new book profusely illustrated with 600 
photographs and sketches of drawing room, 
dining room, library, study, hall, office, and 
nursery chairs, easy chairs in every variety 
of shape and covering, wicker, coloured 
cane and bamboo ehairs, &e. 


The most 
and comprehensive book of 


chairs published 
Post-free on application 


CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 








NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—__- 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £50,000,000. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free 


188 STRAND. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d, 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions recewed by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A, WILSON Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING Depét, Cairo and Port Said. 








Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRrictorR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W.C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
Gorcn, Cape Town. 

Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker,” 








MEDOC. 
P 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%" oven 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lgher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LErapDENHALL 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained, 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 














BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100, 
Deposits. 2}% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made, 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold, 
Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
Holborn, W.C, 








PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER, 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Contains a remarkable Symposium on the question: 


IS THE ENGLISH NOVEL DEAD? 


Mr, G. 8. Street’s article lamenting the decadence 
of the English novel, which appeared in the 
September number, attracted so much atten- 
tion in the daily and weekly newspapers that 
the Editor thought it might be interesting, 
and perhaps even useful, if he sought some 
particular opinions, 

The Contributors to this Symposium are the 

following :— 

John Oliver Hobbes, Edmund Gosse, 

H. G. Wells, W. L. Courtney, 

Andrew Lang, Walter Frewen Lord. 





THE 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER also contains :— 


Dr. CLIFFORD: a Study in Personality. 
By Herperr Vivian. With a Portrait. 


Many Stories and Beautiful Illustrations. 





THE 


CHURCH CONGRESS 
LIVERPOOL. 


(OCTOBER 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 1904.) 
President LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL. 


Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to ali Meetings 
except the Working Men’s. 

A copy of the ‘‘ Official Guide” is sent with each 
ticket gratis. Three Tickets for members of the 
same household, 15s, 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Liverpool fora fare and a quarter avail- 
able October Ist to 10th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the HON. SECS., Finance Com- 
mittee, the Church Congress, Church House, Liver- 
pool; or the Church House, Westminster, S.W.; the 
8.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue; and Mr. John 
Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET,reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. —— BOUVEBIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 5. W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens, Paris, 1900, 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND EDITION, with a New Chapter dealing with the ‘ Allanton’ 
and ‘Knight Commander.’ 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE FAR 
EAST. 


By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 








Important New Work on MANCHURIA. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 





NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each, 


H. G. WELLS. 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND 
HOW IT CAME TO EARTH. 


ROSA N. CAREY. 
AT THE MOORINGS. 





THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 
And the Causes to which it is Due. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, Pres. Soc. Ant., F.R.S,, D.C.L., 
LL.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





THE ART OF PUTTING. 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS, Amateur Champion of America, Ama\_ar Champion 
of the World, 1904, and JACK WHITE, Open Champion of the World, 
1904. Edited and Illustrated by G. W. Brtpam. With Action Photo- 
graphs taken expressly for this work, Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s, net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM, and 


other Papers. By W.Srantey Jevons, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo, 10s. net, 





OCTOBER NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER Contains :— 
TOGO, THE MAN AND THE ADMIRAL. By Avacu Kinnosvuge. 


**IN THE PERIL OF THE SEA.” By Etizaseto Ropins PENNELL. 
Pictures by Josepu PENNELL, 


THE COSSACKS. By Davip B. Macaowan. 
THE SEA-WOLF.-—X. AStory. By JACK LONDON. 


And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 
ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price 1s. The OCTOBER NUMBER Contains:— 


CHAO CHAHNG AND THE MAN-EATER. Story. By Crarence Putten, 
ELINOR ARDEN, ROYALIST. Serial Story. By Mary C. Du Bors, 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

And Numerous other Stories for the Young, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


BOOKS BY M. BRAMSTON. 
THE PRINCE HEREDITARY. New Gift-Book for 


Boys or Girls. With Frontispiece, 2s. net. [Just out, 


RHYMES FOR RECITING. Pocket Volume for Enter- 


tainments. 9d, net, paper; 1s. net, cloth. 


THE DAWN OF REVELATION. Old Testament 
Teaching for Secondary Schools, 5s, net. 











WARREN & SON, Winchester; SIMPKIN & CO., London. 


**A comfort and delight for correspondence.” 
WALKER’S 


LETTERETTES 


are specially devised for the busy literary and professional man. They are 
compact, handy, and, above all, practical. Always at hand, no waste, no 
litter. The patentees invite inquiry, and will gladly send free samples. 
Complete tablet, combining Note, Envelopes, and Blotter, 15 stamps, 


Address: WALKER’S DIARIES, Warwick Lane, E.C. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


THE ROSE SPINNER, 


By MARY DEANE, Author of “Treasure and Heart,” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, #5 iam 


By the late CHARLES I. ELTON. Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMP- 
SON. \ ane a Memoir of the Author by ANDREW LANG, Demy gy, 
15s. net, 


THE CHRONICLES OF AN OLD CAMPAIGNER, 
M. DE LA COLONIE, 1692-1717. 


Translated from the French by WALTER C. HORSLEY. With Maps and 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s, net, 


AN INDIAN GARDEN. 


By Mrs. HENRY COOPER EGGAR. With 19 Illustrations, square demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 














A Cheap Edition of CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS. 
Uniform with “Origin of Species,” &c. 2s. 6d. net each volume, 


THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN 
MAN AND ANIMALS. 


Edited by FRANCIS DARWIN. With Photographic and other Illustrations, 


MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 
Some Thoughts of a Thinker. Collected and Edited by his Friend, the 
Rev. JOHN P. KINGSLAND. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

TrRUTH—MAanKIND—LiIFE—FORCES—RELIGION: (a) Faith, (b) Conversion 

(c) The Moral Sense—Love, : 





NOW READY.—CHEAP EDITION (THE FIFTH), 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 5s. net. 


“The impression of the continuous influence exercised by ‘The Psalms in 
Human Life’ is without doubt very striking. But it is very difficult to give 
within the compass of a review any notion of this effect.”—Spectator. 

“The great subject discussed by Mr. Prothero in his fascinating book.” 

—Guardian, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: CentTrat 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 , 1847-48, and 10s, 
each for any odd numbers; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 each offered for 
Wagstaif's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1889; The Strange 
Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 vols., 
boards, 1814; 30s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 
3 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 
2 vols., 1888; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813. FOR SALE.—Times 
Ency. Britannica ; Century Dictionary ; International Liby. Famous Literature. 
Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of every description supplied. State wants. 
The largest stock of Books to be seen in Birmingham. Following Catalogues 
free: Topography, Educational, Miscellaneous, Fiction, Sport and Nat 











to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


History, Old Railway Books, Arts and Trades, Old Naval Books. Give mea call 
when in town,—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Miniature Illustrated List Post-free on Application. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to H.M. Queen 
Alexandra. 


THE HISTORY OF 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES 


From the Time of Holbein, 1531, to that of Sir William 
Ross, 1860, with a Chapter on Modern Work. By GEORGE 
C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 2 vols. imperial 4to, with up- 
wards of 700 Illustrations, Hand-made Paper Edition, limited 
to 510 Copies, £10 10s, net. 

Also a Special Edition of 50 Copies, with 34 Hand-painted 
Plates, £52 10s. net. 

This work is by far the most comprehensive and authoritative that has ever 
been written on the subject, as the author has been able to examine all the 
great collections in this country, and also the Boyal and Imperial collections 
on the Continent, which have hitherto been inaccessible to the student. The 
700 miniatures which are illustrated form a superb series of portraits—mostly 
quite unknown—of practically every one of importance in English history 
since the days of Elizabeth, besides very many foreign celebrities. 

The Edition de Luxe has, as an additional illustration, a hand-painted fac- 
simile of a new miniature of Queen Alexandra, painted at the author’s request, 
and by her Majesty’s gracious permission, by Mr. Atyn Witu1ams, B.B.A. 

“Dr. Williamson has made himself an expert of the first class, and his 
monumental work, which contains practically everything that is known upon 
the subject—much of which, ind he is the first to know—must share with 
Dr. Propert’s ‘History of Miniature Art’ the distinction of being indis- 

nsable to the student and the collector.”—Standard. 

“Dr. Williamson's magnificent work gives a most comprehensive history of 
portrait miniatures, and it represents enthusiasm, care, and intelligence, which 
cannot be too highly praised. The author has spared no pains to make this 
compilation as complete as possible. He has searched the public and private 
treasure houses of Europe, and has made many important discoveries.” 


—Morning Post, 
GEORGE MORLAND: 


His Life and Works. 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 48 Collotype 
Plates and a Frontispiece in Colours. Small colombier 8vo, 
25s. net. 

Also a Large-Paper Edition of 100 Copies, printed on Hand- 
made Paper, with the Plates on Japanese Vellum. Crown 
folio, £3 3s. net. 

This is the only volume now in print dealing with the life and work of 
Morland, and adequately illustrating his pictures. It contains a full memoir 
of the artist, with chapters on his position as an artist, and on the engravings 
after his works. Complete Appendices are added, giving lists of the pictures 
and engravings, which wili be ot great value tothe collector. The illustrations 
are all reproduced from photographs specially taken for the purpose. 


HOW TO COLLECT 
OLD FURNITURE. 


By FREDERICK LITCHFIELD, Author of “ Illustrated 
History of Furniture,” &c. With 40 Plates and numerous 
other Illustrations, post 8vo, 5s. net. 

This handbook has been written to enable the amateur to discriminate 
between the various periods and styles in furniture, and to avoid the work of 
the forger. It contains chapters onthe Furniture of the Renaissance, Jacobean, 
French, Italian, Dutch, and English Eighteenth-Century and Nineteenth- 
Century Furniture, and a chapter on “faked” furniture, “Hints and 
Cautions,” and a glossary of terms. It is well illustrated by representative 
examples of furniture selected from the Victoria and Albert and other 

useums, 

“The chapters on ‘ Fakes,’ and the best way to choose furniture, are valuable 
to the amateur, and informing to the a. and the book is illustrated 
throughout with excellent illustrations. The book is without question the 
most interesting and informing guide that the modern fashion for antique 
furniture has produced.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE TREATMENT OF 
DRAPERY IN ART. 


By C. WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD; R.E, A.R.C.A.Lond. With 
over 50 Diagrams and Drawings in Line by the Author, and 
32 Half-tone Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
GREAT WRITERS. 


A New Series, dealing with the Life and Work of the Great 
Writers of all Countries. 
Uniform with “ Miniature Scries of Painters,’ &c. 


Pott 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. nct. 


COLERIDGE. By Dr. Garnett, C.B. 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
PORTUGAL STREET, 


London: 


YORK HOUSE, w.c, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs, CHAPMAN and HALL have pleasure 
in announcing the publication of a Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition of the immensely 
successful Work, 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 
By H. G. WELLS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BEADY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ TO-MORROW. 
ALSO READY, a New and Cheap Edition of 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE 
UNIVERSE. 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 


With an Additional Chapter embodying the Author’s Reply to 
his Critics, 


Large crown vo, 6s. with Star Maps, Plans, &c, 


THE NEW NOVEL BY VIOLET HUNT. 
SOONER OR LATER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOONER OR LATER. 


MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Also a New Work by an Anonymous Writer: 


HONORIA’S PATCHWORK. 


Crown 8vo, 6:. 


A fascinating medley of the thoughts and experiences of a woman of culture 
living in ideal surroundings for a life of meditation and romanticism, 


NEW NOVELS JUST OUT.—Crown 8v0, 6 
RIMINGTONS. 


By H. C. BAILEY. 


* An extremely clever, well-written, and even fascinating novel...... clean, yet 
in touch with life, vigorous, determinate, well-conceived, well carried out ; 
in brief, well worth ing.”’—Daily Mail. 


SECRET HISTORY OF TO-DAY. 
Being Revelations of a Diplomatic Spy. 
By ALLEN UPWARD. 
With 36 Illustrations by W. DEWAR. 


THE SIGN OF TRIUMPH. 
By SHEPPARD STEVENS, Author of “In the Eagle’s 
Talon,” &c. 
Illustrated by HARRY C. EDWARDS. 


DON DUARTE’S TREASURE. 


A Story of South Africa. 
By H, A. BRYDEN, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
THE TIGEB OF MUSCOVY.| EL MOKO. By Epxvyp Mrtcnett. 
Chaps. 19-24. By Frep. WHisHaw. wave OF ROME, 
y F. B.C. S. 
ADAPTATION OF MEANS TO qui: WREN-BUSH. By Mavp E. 


ENDS. By James Buckianp. apea ay 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, 


POLLARD’S PROPOSALS, 
CHARLES FieLpine Marsx. By ANDREW Lana, 











By 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 








Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to $ months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and epwards. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. a 
Alien & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’s 





THEOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. _ 





Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D., D.Lit. 


EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. By the Rev. ALEX. MAC- 
LAREN, D.D., D.Lit. Edited by the 


Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., 
LL.D. Complete in about 36 vols., 
7s. 6d. each. Prospectus on applica- 
tion. 


Prof. W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., 
L 


LETTERS TO THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES. With many Illustra- 
tions, 12s, 


Rev. Principal A. M. Fair- 
bairn, M.A., D.D., 
LL.D. 


STUDIES IN THE RELIGION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 12s. 


Rev. Hugh Black, M.A. 


THE PRACTICE OF SELF-CUL- 
TURE. 3s. 6d. 


Rev. Prof. George A. Smith, 
D.D., LL.D. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS, and 


other Sermons. 6s. 


Prof. A. B. Davidson, D.D., 
D. Litt. 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF 
ISAIAH. 6s. 


Rev. Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D. 
THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS. 6s. 


Coulson Kernahan. 
THE FACE BEYOND THE DOOR. 


Paper, 1s. ; and cloth, 2s. 


THE CHILD, THE WISE MAN, 
AND THE DEVIL. New Issue, 
paper, ls. ; cloth, 2s, 


Edited by the Rev. James 
Moffatt, D.D. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF JOHN 
OWEN. With a Preface by Dr. 
ALEXANDER WHYTE. 


Rev. F. B. Proctor, M.A. 


CLASSIFIED GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
Cheap Edition, 5s. 


6s. 





Prof. Charles Foster Kent, 


Ph.D. 
THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT. 


Complete in 6 vols, 12s, each, 
Prospectus on application, 


Rev. John Smith, D.D. 
THE MAGNETISM OF CHRIST. és. 


Rev. G. H. Morrison, M.A. 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE FLOCK. 
6s. 


Questions of Faith, 
QUESTIONS OF FAITH. 5s. A 


Series of Lectures on the Creed. 
By the 
Rev. Prof. JAMES ORR, D.D. 


Rev. Prof. HUGH ROSS MACKINTOSH, 
D.Phil. 


Rev. Prof. MARCUS DODS, D.D. 
Rev. Emeritus Prof. JOHN LAIDLAW, D.D. 


Rev. Principal THOMAS MARTIN LIND8AY, 
D.D. 
Rev. Prof. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 


Rev. PATRICK CARNEGIE SIMPSON, M.A. 


Samuel Smith, M.P., and 
A. T. Pierson, D.D. 


INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES. 6d. 


Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wilson, 
B.A. 
THE WORSHIPS OF THE WORLD. 


Prof. G. Henslow, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 


PRESENT-DAY RATIONALISM 
CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 6s. 


Rev. 


Rev. Samuel Chadwick. 
HUMANITY AND GOD, 


Rev. Prof. S. H. Kellogg, 
D.D. 


THE PAST A PROPHECY OF THE 
FUTURE, and other Sermons, 6s. 








Edited by the Rev. w, 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A,, 
LL.D. 

THE PRACTICAL & DEVOTIONAL 
COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 5s. each volume, 

JOSEPH PARKER, D.D, 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the ¢ 
sians and Thessalonians” 


Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A, 


The First and Second Epi 
St. Peter. sate 


Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A. 
The Gospel of St. Mark, 


Rev. David Smith, M.A. 
THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH, 


Charles Wagner. 
BY THE FIRESIDE. 


Charles W. Gordon 
(Ralph Connor). 
THE STAR AND THE ANGEL. is 


Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
FINDING THE WAY. 3s. 6d. 
SUNSHINE WITHIN. 1s. 

NEAR THE HEART OF CHRIST. 1s. 
A GENTLE HEART. 1s. 


Rev. W. S. Bruce, D.D. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN 
MORALITY. 10s. 6d, 


3s. 6d. 


Rev. 


Rev. J. G. Greenhough, M.A. 
THE APOSTLES OF OUR LORD. 5s. 


Rev. R. B. Girdlestone, M.A. 


WHY DO I BELIEVE IN JESUS 
CHRIST? 1s, 


Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A. 
TEXT STUDIES FOR A YEAR. 6s 


Marjory Bonar. 
HEAVENLY SPRINGS. 1s. 6d. net, 
Rev. E. F. Cavalier, M.A. 


THE PREACHERS’ DICTIONARY. 
Cheap Edition, 6s. 





A Complete List of Hodder and Stoughton’s Autumn Announcements will be sent post-free 


on application to the Publishers, 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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AUTUMN 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





—_—_—_— 


FICTION. 





—_—— 


Max Pemberton. 


BEATRICE OF VENICE. 
trated, 6s. 


John Oxenham. 


HEARTS IN EXILE. With Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece, 6s. 


J. J. B. 
JESS & CO. 


Ralph Connor. 
THE PROSPECTOR. 6s. 
GWEN. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
Clive Holland. 
A JAPANESE ROMANCE. 
trated, 6s. 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 
IN THE CLOSED ROOM. 
trated, 3s. 6d. net. 
F. Frankfort Moore. 
SIR ROGER’S HEIR. Illustrated, 6s. 


S. R. Crockett. 
THE BANNER OF BLUE. 


Edition, ls. 
Eglanton Thorne. 


THE WIDOWHOOD OF GABRIELLE 
GRANT. 6s. 


With 50 Illustrations, 5s. 


Illus- 


TIllus- 


New 


Tlus- 


Frank T. Bullen. 
SEA PURITANS. Illustrated, 6s, 


*Q” (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 
SHINING FERRY. 6s. 


Stewart Edward White. 
THE SILENT PLACES. Illustrated, 
Ss. 


James B. Connolly. 
THE SEINERS. 


W. Pett Ridge. 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. Illus- 
trated, 5s. 


OUTSIDE THE RADIUS. 
Issue, Illustrated, 5s, 
Norman Dunean. 
DOCTOR LUKE. [Illustrated, 6s. 


George Madden Martin. 


THE HOUSE OF FULFILMENT. 
Illustrated, 6s. 


Charles Eddy. 
FETTERS OF GOLD. 6s. 


E. M. Jameson. 
THE PENDLETONS. 


6s. 


New 


Illustrated, 5s. 





Annie S. Swan. 
MARY GARTH. Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 


Grace MacGowan Cooke. 
AUNT HULDAH. Illustrated, 6s, 


P. Hay Hunter. 
BIBLE AND SWORD. 63. 


Adeline Sergeant. 
NELLIE MATURIN’S VICTORY. 6 


Nelson Lloyd. 


THE SOLDIER OF THE VALLEY 
Illustrated, 6s. 


Tape Terrapin. 


THE GREAT CRIB MYSTERY. 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Popular Editions, 
2s. 6d. net each, 
THE COMING OF THE PREACHERS. 
By JOHN ACKWORTH. 


THE GRANDISSIMES. By GEORGE 
W. CABLE. 


HER MAJESTY’S MINISTER. By 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 
HESBA STRETTON. 


By 











BELLES LETTRES, BIOGRAPHY, 


AND TRAVEL. 





Literary Lives. 

“LITERARY LIVES.” Edited by 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, _ Illus- 
trated, 3s. 6d. each volume, 

W. HALE WHITE. 
John Bunyan. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 
Coventry Patmore. 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
Charlotte Bronté. 
WILLIAM BARRY. 
Renan. 


Edited by W. Robertson 
Nicoll. 


DEW FROM THE EVERLASTING 
ROSE. 6s, <A Prose Anthology. 


William Barry, D.D. 
HERALDS OF REVOLT. Studies in 


Modern Literature and Dogma. 
7s. 6d. net. 


James Douglas. 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. A 
Biographical and Critical Study. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


Frédéric Loliée. 


A HISTORY OF COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE. Translated by M.D, 





POWER, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


S. R. Crockett, 

RAIDERLAND : Stories of Grey 
Galloway. With 105 Iilustra- 
tions by JOSEPH PENNELL. 6s. 

Henry Van Dyke, D.D., LL.D. 

MUSIC, AND OTHER POEMS. is. 

net. 


William Canton. 
THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE; and 


W. V. HER BOOK. gNew Edition, 
3s. 6d. 


Claudius Clear. 
Lastaee ON LIFE. Popular Edition, 
6d. 





THE GOSPELS IN ART. 


Edited by W. Shaw Sparrow 

THE GOSPELS IN ART. The Life 
of Christ by Great Painters, from 
Fra Angelico to Holman Hunt. The 
Text by 
, , ld 

LEONCE BENEDITE, 

Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE, 

Dr. R. F. HORTON, and the 

BISHOP OF DERRY AND RAPHOE. 
280 pages of Text and Illustrations, 
6 Photogravures, and 28 Coloured 
Monochromes, 5s. net. Prospectus 
on application. 








Hugh Price Hughes. 


THE LIFE OF HUGH PRICE 
HUGHES. By His Daughter, Illus- 
trated, 12s, 


Rev. Prof. James Stalker, 


J0me REGS: his Ideas and Ideals 
3s. 6d. 


Rev. James Wells, D.D. 


THE LIFE OF J. HOOD WILSON, 
D.D. 7s. 6d. 


Rev. Dinsdale T. Young. 


PETER MACKENZIE AS I KNEW 
HIM. 2s. 6d. 


Sir George Douglas. 


ROBERT BURNS. Bookman Bio- 
graphy. Illustrated, 1s. net. 


William Edgar Geil. 
A YANKEE ON THE YANGTZE. 
With 100 Illustrations, 6s, 


Rev. Archibald Glover, M.A. 


A THOUSAND MILES OF MIRACLE 
IN CHINA. With numerous Illus- 
trations, 6s. 


Rev. A. Lewis, M.A. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF E. J. 


PECK AMONG THE ESKIMOS. 
With Illustrations, 6s. 





A Complete List of Hodder and Stoughton’s Autumn Announcements will be sent post-free 
on application to the Publishers, 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 





THEOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 





Rev. Prof. James Denney. 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST: its Place 
and Interpretation in the New Testament. 
By the Rev. Professor James Denner, D.D. 
FOURTH EDITION. 6s. 


Rev. Prof. A. B. Davidson. 
BIBLICAL AND LITERARY ESSAYS. 
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NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“THE FOUR FEATHERS.” 


ON OCTOBER 4ru.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRUANTS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


AUTHOR OF “MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,’’ “‘THE 
FOUR FEATHERS,” &c. 


*,* A tale of modern English life, containing a strong love interest and 
developing a social situation which has hitherto m unbroken ground. 
There is a current of adventure running through it, and the experiences of the 
hero as a smacksman on the North-East trawler fleet and as a soldier in the 
Algerian Foreign Legion are told with all the Author’ 8 wonted verve, and yet 
with a self-restraint which renders them the more impressive. The heroine, 
Pamela Mardale, is perhaps the most compelling figure in all the gallery of 
Mr. Mason’s female portraits, and among the subsidiary characters a certain 
Mr. Chase, a sybarite by nature, finding change and relaxation as a curate in 
an East End parish, strikes the reader with a force that is almost uncanny. 
Throughout the book there runs a note of personal feeling which brings us, at 
| unexpected moments, face to face with the Author himself, 
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NEW WORK BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 


ON OCTOBER 4ru.—With 16 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘THE COMMANDER OF 
THE ‘HIRONDELLE.’ 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 
| AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” “HOW ENGLAND 
SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 

*,* A sea tale of the days of Nelson. It covers the period of Cape St. 
Vincent and the Nile, but deals not so much with the manceuvres of fleets as 
wlth the fortunes of a single British seaman and his ship. It is a picture of 
bay? personal and adventurous life of the period, with a strong love element 

ite 





ON OCTOBER 8rx.—With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Illustrations in 
the Text, large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO 
AN AMERICAN FAMILY. 


With an Introduction by Miss LUCY W. BAXTER, 
and Original Drawings by W. M. Thackeray, 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF 


MR. MERRIMAN’S LAST NOVEL. 


\worice.—7ic large FIRST EDITION of 





5y H. SETON MERRIMAN, 
zs nearly sold out. A SECOND 
EDITION will be ready tmmediately. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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are talking about. 
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WHAT TO TEACH IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. By 


C. J. CoRNISH. 
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Illustrated Country Books of the Week fully Reviewed, 


THE HOME OF THE WHITE IBIS. A beautifully 


Illustrated Article by the well-known American Author, 
HERBERT K, JOB. 


DIARY OF A MOTOR TOUR FROM GUILDFORD 
TO CORNWALL. Illustrated throughout with 
Photographs. 


CURRANTS AND CHERRIES. 


Autumn Planting. Illustrated. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES. Exposures of a Thousandth 


of a Second, 


FROM A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTEBOOK. The 
Rural Demand for Foreign Butter—The Butter-Producing 
Habit—lIs the Nurseryman always Necessary )—Fire, the 
Purifier and Fertiliser—Hurdling Pigs—The Result of 
Education in Dollars—The Champion Tract Distributor— 
How we are being Poisoned. 


ON MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 
WASPS AND FRUIT. 


GUN-ROOM TOPICS. End of Grouse Season—The 
King in the Highlands—A Model Deer Forest—Sporting 
Trophies—Light Cartridges—Pigeon-Shooting Cartridges, 


MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. By the Rev. ARuNDELL 


J. WHATTON. 


What Country dwellers 


Some Remarks on 


Besides many other Articles of Special Interest to all 
Countrymen and Lovers of Outdoor Life. 


WH OFFER 
GUINEA FOR A POSTCARD 


every week. If you know a good Story it may be 
worth a Guinea to you. The subject is announced in 
the current issue of “The County Gentleman.” 


| THE LAST HOPE, 
| 
| 


“Several writers have treated of 


Louis XVII., but no one, so far as we 
are aware, has achieved the romantic 
.glamour of Merriman’s story. 

* Looking back on his work, one would 
say that ‘The Last Hope’ 
this very best novels.” 


ti supposed escape of the little | 


is one of 


“The portraiture of the story is 
varied and well contrasted. In the 
hero Mr. Merriman has well indi- 
cated the conflicting elements due to 
his mixed nationality, and invested 
him with a charm which engages 
pe io mpathy of the reader through. 
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_AuTUMN ‘ON DARTMOOR. ByF.M. 
: HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. X. The 


Case of Captain Green, By ANDREW 
‘ Lane. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





CONTENTS. 


A neseperrm OF THE FOOT- 
LLS, Py Horace ANNESLEY 
Sadat, 
THE NEW CHEMISTRY. II. The 
Mechanics of Chemical Change, 
By W. A. Suenstone, F.R.S, 


**WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS.” 
By Cuares OLIVER. 


THE AMERICAN CHLOE, 
Marian Bower, 
ROSE OF THE WORLD. Book II. 


Chaps. 1-4, By Acnes & EGerton 
CASTLE, 
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London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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SILKEN EAST. A Record of Life and Travel in Burma. By V. OC. Scorr 


: 2 vols, super-royal 8yo, cloth, richly gilt, with about 400 Illustrations, mostly from Photographs taken by the Author, and with Ma; 
4 epee - A of Original Paintings by Mr. J. R. MIDDLETON, Mrs, CUFFE, and Native Artists, £2 2s. net. ’ vn . 


SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM. An Authorised Biography. By T. Encar Pemperton, 


{A Memoir of E. A. Sothern,” “The Kendal,” “ Ellen Terry and her Sisters,” &, In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with a Photogravure 
Farr ed 16 other Illustrations, 16s. net. a 


SUNNY SICILY. By Mrs. Auzc Tweepie, Author of “ Behind the Footlights,” “ Mexico 


as [Saw it,” &c, In large handsome demy 8vo vol., cloth, richly gilt and gilt top, with about 130 Illustrations, 18s, net. 


THE ROMANCE OF ROYALTY. By Firzczratp Moxtoy, Author of “ The 


: ing, William IV., his Court and his Subjects,” ‘‘ The Queen’s Comrade,” “ The Most Gorgeous Lady Llessington,” &c. In 2 vol 
srt and gilt top, with 2 Photogravure and 18 other Portraits, 24s, net, : ” - ais. ee 


UGANDA AND ITS PEOPLES. Notes on the Protectorate of Uganda, especially the 


logy and Ethnology of its Indigenous Races. By J. F. CUNINGHAM, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. With an Introduction by Sir HARRY JOHN 
soe Ta Tiare handsome vol., crown 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, printed on English Art Paper, with about 200 Illustrations (chiefly from Fuctunness 
taken by the Author), and including a Coloured Plate, Map, &c., 24s, net. 


TIBET AND THE TIBETANS. By F. Grenarp. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 


Coloured Map, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE: its Physical Geography, Botany, Zoology, 


i Languages, and History. By the Author of ‘‘ Central Africa,” and lateGovernor of the Protectorate. A New and Cheap Edition. Wi 
pag mrt ro Chapter by the Author, bringing the Work up to date. In 2 vols. crown 4to, cloth gilt, with 9 Maps by J.C. BARTHOLOMEW and _ 
‘Author, over 500 Illustrations (Reproduced from Drawings and Photographs by the Author and others), and 48 Full-page Coloured Plates from the 
Author’s Paintings, 24s. net. 


BRITISH SALT-WATER FISHES. By F. G. Artato, F.Z.8., Author of “Sea 


Fish,” &e, With a Contribution by B, B. MARSTON, Editor of the Fishing Gazette. New Volume of the “Woburn Library.” With 12 Coloured Plates 
representing 17 Figures, 12s. 6d, net. 


LOUIS XIV.. IN COURT AND CAMP. By Lieut.-Col. Anprew ©. P, 


HAGGARD, D.S.O., Author of “Sidelights on the Court of France.” In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with a Photogravure and 19 other Portraits, 
16s, net. 


UGANDA’S KATIKIRO IN ENGLAND. By Ham Morass, his Secretary. 


Translated by the Rev. ERNEST MILLAR. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. From the French of F, 


DE BOURRIENNE, Private Secretary to Napoleon, Minister of State under the Directory, the Consulate, the Empire, and the Revoluti 
Edited, with Notes and a Chronological Index, by EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A, Small 4to (7k in. by 5} in.), 548 pp., cloth gilt, gilt top, with » Pirin 
gravure and 8 other Portraits on Art Paper, 5s. net. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN. By Mrs. Hucn Fraszr, Author of 


“The Custom of the Country,” “A Little Grey Sheep,” &c. A New and Popular Edition, in demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 220 Illustrations, 6s. net, 


THE YEAR'S ART, 1905. A Concise Epitome of all Matters relating to Painting 


and Sculpture, Engraving and Architecture, which have occurred in the United Kingdom during the Year 1904, together with Informati respectin; 
the Events of the Year 1904. By A. C. R. CARTER. In crown 8vo, cloth, about 500 pages of Letterpress, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net, ‘ae . 





NEW NOVELS.—Each in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 





DOUBLE HARNESS. By ANTHONY Hopr, THE SILENT WOMAN. By “Rrra.” 
TOMMY & CO. By Jerome K. JrRoME. | SMALILOU. By J. H. Yoxann, MP, 
KATE OF KATE HALL. 

By ELLEN THORNEYoROFT FowLer and A. L. Fenxrx, | THE DUCHESS OF FEW CLOTHES. By Purp Payne. 
SISTERS. By Apa CamBRIDGE. | SNARES. By WINIFRED CRISPE., 
THE UNDERCURRENT. By Judge RoBerT GRANT. | ONE OF THE FEW. By Sarau Doupney, 
CHANCE THE JUGGLER. 

By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN, REPARATION. By ADELINE SERGEanr. 
BODEN’S BOY. By Tom Gattoy, | LOVE DECIDES. By CHARLES GARVICE. 
IN HER OWN WAY. By ELuen A. SMITH. LADY MARCIA. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, 





A New Series containing THE GREAT MASTERKPIECES OF ENGLISH FICTION. In a 
Neat and Handy fcap. 8vo form, and under the General Title of 


CLASSIC NOVELS 
Will be Published the Best of the Fiction Works of FIELDING, SMOLLETT, GOLDSMITH, 
and other Great Writers. 


Each Volume contains several Illustrations Reproduced in exact Facsimile from the spirited Etchings by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
400 to 550 pp., in cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net per vol. ; in limp leather, richly gilt and gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 


THE FIRST VOLUMES IN THE SERIES WILL BE:— 


THE ADVENTURES OF RODERICK RANDOM. THE EXPEDITION OF HUMPHRY CLINKER. 
By SMOLLETT. Inl vol. [Ready. By SMOLLETT. In 1 vol. 

THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES, A FOUNDLING. THE ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH ANDREWS, 
By Firenpine. In2 vols. [Neat week. By Fieuprn@. In 1 vol, 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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